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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 


Fishing Citation 


“for that BIG ONE that DIDN’T get away” 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 
presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or on outhor- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 


lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
G Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Fiorida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 


applicant upon receipt of applica- 


tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 





Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size requirements: 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS SHELLCRACKER 


8 pounds or larger _2 pounds or larger 


CHAIN PICKEREL BLACK CRAPPIE 


4 pounds or larger .. pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


RED BREAST 


12 pounds or larger 1 pound or larger 





CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game G@ Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


‘icone TT d6CCFARR ESS 


Species of Fish ___. Weight. Lengths 
Type of Tackle, Bait Used = SESE 
(Es 


Catch Witnessed by 


Registered, Weighed by _. se s—sssSCesessesSsSSSS—CSFSCt 


(Signature of Applicant) 
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Marine Laboratory 
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HUNTING SAFETY 


Ieear Sir: 

I have been reading of many hunting 
accidents around the country this season 
and believe that such reckless handling of 
guns should meet with some sort of action. 
| have counted several deaths as listed in 
the newspapers and believe that Florida 
Wildlife should undertake the task of pro- 
moting safety courtesies for all outdoors- 
men. How about some real punch-articles 
along these lines in future issues of your 
fine magazine, and let's see if we can’t ed- 
ucate the increasing population of Florida 
in the proper handling of guns, and boats. 
I pray that my children will live to enjoy 
the hunting and fishing that the conservation 
departments are trving to preserve for the 
future. 


Mrs. O. Alderson 
Tampa, Fla. 


WILDLIFE 
Dear Sir: 

I know many people go to Florida for 
the fine hunting and fishing but how many 
know about the beautiful parks and refuges 
where outdoor people can wateh all kinds 
of beautiful wildlife up close. My visit in 
November was about the fourth, but this 
was the first time we stopped at the parks 
and watched all the different birds and 
animals. St. Marks Refuge was beautiful 
and we were able to watch all sorts of 


ducks, geese, and other birds from not 
many feet away. The birds all seemed to 
know that they were safe and did not 
appear to be the least bit frightened. We 
also saw alligators and otter, and when we 
drove out just before dark, a huge deer 
crossed the road right in front of the car. 

Mary Reid 

Mobile, Ala. 


RATTLESNAKES 
Gentlemen: 

I go along with the man in Mr. Sands 
story in your January issue. For my money, 
we can kill all the rattlesnakes, and make 
the place a better place to live. 

Ray Porter 
Miami, Fla, 


FLOOD CONTROL 
Dear Editor: 

The article by Wallace Jones about South 
Florida’s recreation plan was very interest- 
ing, but for a lot of us sportsmen in the 
southern part of the state, it paints only the 
rosy side of the picture. We sincerely hope 
that the Game Commission's efforts on our 
behalf will soon be realized, but the flood 
control work has taken away much of our 
good hunting and fishing areas, and much 
of the water being drained has spoiled many 
miles of what was once good fishing waters. 

Jack Mescovitz 
Miami, Fla. 


DUCK HUNTING 
Dear Editor: 

Just a word to let vou know that even 
though Floridians do not like the cold 
weather like we had last year, it sure was 
fine for duck hunting. Last year I shot my 
limit of ducks each time I went hunting in 
Florida but this year the weather was so 
warm and calm, the ducks just sat around in 
open water, hardly ever flying. It wasn’t 
a complete loss, however, as we went fish- 
ing on the Dead Lakes, and caught plenty 
of fish. 

Dick Elliot 
Dothan, Ala. 


| COMING SOUTH 
Dear Sir: 

[ have been reading Florida Wildlife for 
several years now and you have me con- 
vinced. I am spending my next vacation 
in Florida, and will spend my time equally 
divided between fishing and looking for a 
job there. 

S. R. McDaniels 
Chicago, Hlinois 


| JANUARY COVER 
Gentlemen: 


That picture of the bobeat on the January 
cover is terrific. I wish you would settle 
a discussion of our camera club as to what 
size transparency the cover was made from. 
With the detail so sharp, I say it must have 
been made with a large camera. I would 
like to see an answer to this appear in 
Strikes and Backlashes, as I imagine many 
photographers would be interested. 

Larrv Lee 
Atlanta, Ga. 


@ The cover-photo on the January issue 
was made from a 35 mm Kodachrome Trans- 
parency, by Wallace Hughes, wildlife artist 
and photographer for the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 





Game Breeders To Meet 


HE NortH AMERICAN Game 
Breeders Association, Inc., will 
hold its annual convention February 
15-17 at the Dinkler Plaza Hotel in 
Atlanta. This will be the first time 
that the convention has ever been 
held in the South. 

More than 200 game breeders and 
shooting preserve operators from all 
over the nation are expected for the 
three-day session, according to Paul 
M. Daniell, vice president of the 
NAGBA. The convention is held 
each year so that information on 
game breeding can be freely ex- 
changed. 
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The program will include talks on 
various aspects of game breeding 
and shooting preserve operations 
such as disease, propagation, nutri- 
tion, planting feed and cover, releas- 
ing game birds and hunter manage- 
ment. 

There will be a panel discussion 
on various game birds such as 
pheasants, chukar partridge, bob- 
white quail, wild turkey, mallards 
and Coturnix quail, Daniell says. 
Anyone interested in game breeding 
is invited to attend. It is not neces- 
sary to be a member of the NAGBA. 

Personnel from state and federal 


wildlife agencies have been invited 
to attend and participate in the pro- 
gram. There will be a banquet on 
the last night with a tasty dish of 
game bird served. 


Daniell reports, “There will also 
be displays of the products of vari- 
ous manufacturers who supply the 
game breeding industry with incu- 
bators, feed, medications and all 
types of supplies.” 


Detailed information and a_ pro- 
gram may be obtained by writing 
Daniell at P.O. Box 2195, Atlanta 1, 
Georgia. @ 
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Guide For Outdoor Advertising 


HE U. S. DEPARTMENT of Com- 

merce has announced standards 
for the guidance of states in regulat- 
ing outdoor advertising along the 
National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, according to the 
National Wildlife Federation. 

States regulating advertising in 
conformity with these standards will 
receive a one-half of one per cent 
“bonus” of its allocation of Federal 
Aid interstate highway construction 
funds, This incentive feature was the 
subject of extensive debate in the 
85th Congress last spring. 

The advertising standards are ap- 
plicable only to about 75 per cent of 
the 41,000-mile interstate highway 
system, less than two thirds of the 
nation’s roads and street mileage. 
Established after extensive study 
and with solicited advice, the stand- 


ards are designed to permit adequate 
advertising and informational de- 
vices while preserving features to 
promote safety, convenience, recrea- 
tional enjoyment and roadside at- 
tractiveness. 

Four classifications of signs are 
permitted under the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1958: 1.—direction- 
al or other official signs or notices 
required or authorized by law; 2.— 
signs advertising the sale or lease 
of the property upon which they are 
located; 3.—signs advertising activi- 
ties being conducted at locations 
within 12 miles of the point; and, 4. 
—signs designed to give information 
in the specific interest to the travel- 
ing public. 

Basically, the standards provide 
for advertising signs only at inform- 
ational sites or on business premises. 


Signs prohibited in protected areas 
are those advertising illegal activi- 
ties, obsolete, not clean and in good 
repair, or not securely affixed to 
a substantial structure. Protected 
areas are those within 660 feet of 
the edge of rights-of-way. 
Informational panels, within speci- 
fied locations, may be erected but 
cannot exceed 13 feet in height and 
25 feet in length. Individual signs 
on informational panels must be so 
small that they are not legible to 
motorists on the highway. There are 
regulations applicable to use of 
brand names or trademarks, anima- 
tion, illumination and spacing. 
Standards announced by the De- 
partment of Commerce are mini- 
mums. Individual states can adopt 
more restrictive standards if deem- 


ed desirable. @ 





Bird Depr 


he FOR expediting con- 
trol efforts on bird depreda- 
tions have been established by the 
Department of the Interior. 

Under the Department plans, au- 
thority to issue bird depredation 
orders, now resting solely with the 
Secretary, would be delegated to the 
Director of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service. Notice of this dele- 
gation of authority was carried in 
the Federal Register December 17, 
1958. 

The delegation of authority, in- 
cludes some specific guidelines which 
the Director must follow: 


THE COVER 


edation Control 


Evidence must clearly show that 
migratory game birds are seriously 
injuring the property of agricultural 
or other interests; 

Such birds may be killed only 
with a shotgun not larger than No. 
10 gauge held to the shoulder, and 
over the particular property being 
threatened; 

Shooting will be limited to a speci- 
fic period fixed by the Director; if 
the condition is rectified before the 
end of the specified period then the 
Director must issue a new order 
terminating the depredation control 
activities; 

Birds killed under depredation 


Fishing Editor Chuck Schilling, preparing for an angling session with the 
long-rod, has long classed fly fishing as the traditional method for the 


dedicated light-tackle fisherman. The general upswing in fly fishing last 


year (see page 12) passed even the most optimistic estimate, and old-timers 
herald the “woward trend” as a happy state of affairs. 


Photo by Bruce Mozert 
Florida’s Silver Springs 
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Outlined 


orders may be used for food or for 
scientific purposes or for public mu- 
seums but they cannot be sold or 
bartered; 


No depredation order shall be con- 
trary to State law. 


Regional directors of the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife now 
have authority to issue migratory 
game bird herding or killing per- 
mits for use in the control of local- 
ized damage caused by such birds. 
Procedures of many years standing 
provide for the control of migratory 
nongame birds. For example a Sec- 
retarial order signed in 1948 gives 
anyone the right to kill blackbirds, 
cowbirds or grackle when at the 
place where they are doing damage. 


Nonmigrating birds are the re- 
sponsibility of the respective States. 
Responsibility for migratory birds 
rests with the Federal Government 
as the result of international treaties 
and with the Department of the In- 
terior because of subsequent legis-~ 
lation. © 





By CHUCK SCHILLING 


| RECENTLY OVERHEARD a fellow an- 
gler make a very disparaging 
remark about “a bunch of bird 
watchers.” He was implying that 
these people, who are interested in 
birds and other segments of the out- 
doors purely from an aesthetic point 
of view, were sissies and somehow 
ridiculous. This attitude seems to be 
popular among uninformed people. 
I have even heard such remarks 
made by people who should know 
better and who, themselves, have 
many “bird watching” attitudes. 
Why then this eagerness to belittle? 

I have loved the outdoors all my 
life, and much of my adult life has 
been devoted to sports fishing as a 
hobby, profession, and business. No 
one could be more completely an 
angler than I. Still, I am, also, a 





bird watcher from way back. I be- 
long to both the state and national 
Audubon Societies. I belong to the 
Wilderness Society. I am a member 
of the American Nature Association. 
I belong to my local Audubon So- 
ciety, and I have three bird feeders 
and four bird baths in my _ back 
yard. I always carry a copy of Roger 
Tory Peterson’s “Field Guide to the 
Birds” in my car, along with a pair 
of bird-watching binoculars. Does 
all this make me a sissy? Does my 
interest in birds make me ridiculous 
and, somehow, contemptible? If so, 
I'm in good company. 

Some of the most rugged men I 
know are bird watchers in every 
sense of the word. This is particu- 
larly true of anglers. Sports fishing 
seems to go hand in hand with a keen 
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This is an observation platform, complete with a bird watcher’s bed roll, I spotted on remote 
Little Crane Key last summer. This place is way out back and mighty lonely thru the long 
night. Is this a sissy sport? 


appreciation of nature in all her 
moods and all her children. The 
most prized possession any angler 
could have is an awareness of the 
wonder and beauty of the natural 
world of which he is but a part. 

There are precious few atheists 
among anglers and bird watchers. 
The presence of God is proclaimed 
in nature with an assurance un- 
matched by the mere words of man. 
Who could spend a night in the 
‘Glades, sleeping under the stars and 
rising to watch the sun roll back the 
curtain of dark, without feeling for 
a moment a oneness and kinship with 
the swamp? 

Who could watch a hummingbird, 
a living jewel weighing less than a 
penny, without thrilling to the per- 
fection of its beauty? Are there 
those who can watch a flight of ibis 
wheeling high in the sky without 
feeling a lift of spirits as the white 
wings flash in the sun? Can there be 
people who are indifferent to the 
moonlight song of the mockingbird— 
to the lonely hoot of an owl?—the 
cry of a loon? The answer is yes. 
Apparently, there are people who are 
unaware that such things have a 
special significance for most of us. 
These are the people who think bird 
watchers are nuts. I understand them 
even less than they understand me. 

I suppose the first official bird 
watcher was a primitive man who, 
with full belly, cast an admiring 
glance at a colorful bird without 
considering it a potential meal. Some 
of us can still do so. Bird watchers 
are almost always well-educated. 
well-informed, intelligent people. 
Their interest in birds and the con- 
servation of all natural things makes 
them gentle and kindly. One of 
the common errors often made by 
those not familiar with this breed 
is to mistake this gentleness for 
weakness. 

One of the things about sport fish- 
ing that has helped to make it the 
Number One sport in the country is 
the opportunity it gives its partici- 
pants to eat their cake and have it, 
too. The same bird-watching angler 
so common to the sport is very often 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 


Federation Notes 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


TT ONE-DOLLAR RISE in the duck 
stamp fee becoming effective 
with next year’s hunting season 
poses a problem of wetlands acqui- 
sition. 

When the duck stamp price goes 
up to $3 next July 1, federal and 
state agencies will have to decide 
just what types of wetlands must be 
bought. The choices can be roughly 
divided into production areas, mi- 
gration stop-over areas, wintering 
srounds and shooting grounds. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has invited the four “flyway 
councils,” composed of state wild- 
life agencies, to recommend priori- 
ties and the “councils” are now 
drafting recommendations. 

Many conservationists believe the 
early acquisition efforts should be 
concentrated in areas where water- 
fowl are actually hatched. Drainage 
is now a serious threat to wildfow! 
production in the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota and many propose purchase 
of areas in those states. 

Next on the usual list for pur- 
chase are areas in the wintering 
sections where it is felt the game 
should have plenty of resting space. 
Harvesting locations or the areas 
where most of the shooting is done 
are generally placed at the bottom 
of the list. 

There’s a fly in the ointment here 
as some of the states with no pro- 
duction or wintering areas may take 
a dim view of their fees being spent 
in other states. They may feel that 
they should profit directly and at 
home for the money spent by their 
sportsmen, 

Once the proper agencies decide 
where they want to buy or lease 
wetlands there will be the problem 
of dealing with present owners. 
Some of the wetlands especially de- 
sirable are actually financial burdens 
to the owners. In other cases the cir- 
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cumstances for lease or purchase will 
not be so happy. 
Water Satety 

Water traffic safety, a matter of 
increasing importance as pleasure 
boating grows in Florida, will re- 
quire increased administration, ac- 
cording to the access and safety 
committee. 

A plan is being prepared by the 
attorney general’s office for presen- 
tation to the next legislature. 

The committee has advised several 
inclusions in the Florida program. 
They may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The state cabinet should impose 
Florida water traffic rules. 

2. The cabinet should form its own 
advisory committee on the subject. 

3. Actual governing of boat regis- 
tration and law enforcement should 
be conducted under the Department 
of Conservation and the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

4. Enforcement should be carried 
out by officers of the two agencies 
but all peace officers of the state 
should participate in water traffic 
control and a system of fines, court 
costs, mileage, etc., should be de- 
signed to aid peace officer cooper- 
ation. 

5. Registration and license fees for 
boats should be collected by county 
tax collectors and allocated to the 
Department of Access and Water 
Traffic Safety for distribution to the 
Department of Conservation and the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

Gas Tax 

Pleasure boat operators are be- 
coming increasingly aware that they 
are spending a lot of money on gaso- 
line tax. Based on an already out-of- 
date estimate, the amount of gaso- 
line tax paid for pleasure boating is 
probably more than $2,000,000, ac- 
cording to Dr. H. R. Wilber, chair- 


man of the water access and water 
traffic safety advisory committee. 

It was pointed out that the aver- 
age boat owner pays gasoline tax 
for transportation of his boat on the 
highway and then pays again when 
his boat comes into use on the water. 
Some boat owners feel that such 
taxes should be applied to water 
recreational facilities; others want a 
refund. 

Some of the funds thus secured 
have a definite allocation already. 
The state road board uses some of 
the money in development of water 
access routes adjoining the highway 
system but the water committee 
feels this sum is very small when 
placed against the amount of taxes 
paid by boatmen. Money paid as 
taxes by commercial fishing boats 
zoes into the same fund and the 
owners feel no direct benefits to 
their industry. 

The water safety and access com- 
mittee plans to confer with the gov- 
ernor and the chairman of the state 
road board in hope that the tax 
money acquired from marine use 
may be placed in a special fund for 
the water use and access program. 


Boat Ramps 

Most Florida boaters will be sur- 
prised to know that there are 283 
existing water access points with 
boat ramps in the state. The water 
access committee finds that only 27 
of these sites might be regarded as 
unsatisfactory. In many cases, there 
are toilets, running water, picnic 
tables and adequate parking facili- 
ties available to users of the ramps. 

These figures have been assembled 
by the water access and water traffic 
safety advisory committee with the 
cooperation of the state road depart- 
ment. 


The next study undertaken was 
the evaluation of boat ramp sites 
desired by the public and not now 
in use. These locations are being 
evaluated so that they may be im- 
proved in logical sequence. The pro- 
cedure is as follows: 

Each committee regional repre- 

(Continued on Page 41) 





By DENVER 


S YOU WILL NOTICE, we have 

changed the title of our column. 
With this change, it is the wish 
and desire of all of us on the staff 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE that the many 
ideas, facts, and opinions expressed 
here in this column be read and 
enjoyed by both adult and young. 

We will continue to advance the 
cause of Florida’s youth dedicated to 
wise use and management of our 
natural resources. We will continue 
to report all events, plans, and activi- 
ties of clubs in the Youth Conserva- 
tion Club League, progress of the 
4-H Conservation Awards Program, 
Boy Scout Scouting for Conserva- 
tion Program, Girl Scout Camp Wild- 
life, and other programs of this type. 

Together, with all of these report- 
ings, we hope to introduce new 
books on Conservation, notes from 
societies, and a timely topic for dis- 
cussion. 

If you, our readers, have any sug- 
gestions or comments, please pass 
them along to us. We want this to 
be your column and to include the 
things you want to read and hear 
about. 


ONE OF THE MOST important ad- 
vances in the field of Conservation 
Education for youth in Florida was 
launched this past fall by the Florida 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

A special paper was prepared by 
Richard J. Sims, committee member 
of the State Conservation Commit- 
tee. Mr. Sims cites a three-fold pur- 
pose of the acceptance of the pro- 
gram. It gives the members experi- 
ence in leadership training, combats 
delinquency, and provides an or- 
ganized means of teaching young 
people. 
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The Conservation program theme 
for the Florida Junior Chamber of 
Commerce will be... . CONSER- 
VATION ... OUR COMMUNITY 
RESPONSIBILITY. The impact of 
that theme is startling. For certain- 
ly, as you read this, you can’t help 
but see that if we are to gain any 
ground on a National and State level 
toward Conservation, we have to 
start in our very own back yard. 

Multiply your backyard and ours 
many times over, the result is 
neighborhoods. Then multiply these 
and you have a community. From 
there the growth is.obvious. Import- 
ant and observation-wise, what are 
you doing in your backyard, or your 
frontyard for that matter? Are you 
cutting down trees unnecessarily? 
Do you have any bird houses? How 
are your flowers doing? Taking care 
of your grass? Feeding your song 
birds? Building new houses? Mak- 
ing sure your contractor is properly 
clearing ground? How are the trees 
on your street? Any drainage prob- 
lems? 

It’s surprising how many such 
items can be examined to find the 
sum total to be exactly equal to 
“Conservation —a Community Re- 
sponsibility.” 

For if this nation and our state is 
to have any constructive Conserva- 
tion program, it’s going to depend on 
YOU. 


A SPECIAL MESSAGE TO PARENTS — 
We are presently completing a sur- 
vey from our Ocala Office. We have 
sent one hundred questionaires to 
girls who participated in our camp- 
ing program last summer. Among 
the questions is a most important 
one. “Do you favor a two-week or a 


one-week camping period?” At this 
writing (December) 31% have been 
returned with 27% “yes” for a two- 
week period, and 4% “no.” 


If your daughter received one of 
these questionaires, please have it 
answered and sent to us, It will help 
so much in preparing for the summer 
camping program for 1959. 


A BOOKLET OR BULLETIN, 1957, No. 
16 has been prepared by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It’s called “Conserva- 
tion Experience for Children.” Co- 
authors are Effie G. Bathurst and 
Wilhelmin Hill. The contents in the 
192 pages are most interesting. Such 
chapters as “Working with Soil: 
Studying about Water and Minerals; 
Trees, Forest, and Nature Areas; 
Protecting Wildlife; Conservation in 
Camps and Clubs; and Concerns for 
Teachers” are interesting material 
for the reader. 


Recommended for anyone interest- 
ed in Conservation Education for 
Youth, copies are 75 cents each and 
may be secured from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
BD. &. 


4-H Procram — Our 4-H Conser- 
vation Awards Program is now in 
operation and the first 4-H member 
has received the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s Primary 
(Special) certificate. He is Charles 
Castle of Route 1, Box 174, Grove- 
land, Florida. James R. Connell is 
the Assistant County Agent for Lake 
County. Mr. Connell, Charles Castle, 
and their associates are to be highly 
commended. 


For those of you who are not 
familiar with the program let us re- 
view it quickly. The Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, in coopera- 
tion with 4-H representatives, has 
created a further stimulus to their 
Soil, Water, and Wildlife Program, 
The 4-H Conservation Awards Pro- 
gram consists of the Primary, Ad- 
vanced, and Florida Wildlife Con- 
servation award certificates. With 
the top certificate, a beautiful lapel 
pin is also presented. 
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ScOUTING FOR CONSERVATION PRo- 
GRAM — Two more Boy Scouts have 
received their Ranger certificates. 
They are Ronnie Wilson of the Pinel- 
las Council and Ronnie O’Niel of 
the Gulfstream Council. Congratu- 
lations are in order to both of these 
boys. 


A Boarp or DIREcTorRs meeting is 
scheduled for February 7 and 8, 1959. 
It will be held at the Youth Conser- 
vation Camp, Lake Eaton. The busi- 
ness session will be presided over 
by Tommy Christopher of Stuart, 
Florida, President. Also attending 
will be Ronnie Stokes of Miami, Vice 
President; Dave Geneivive of Ft. 
Lauderdale, Secretary; and Paul 
Carter, Treasurer, of Miami. Dzi- 
rectors attending will be Earl De- 
Bary of Ocala representing the fifth 
region and Sam Higgins, Jr., of Ft. 
Lauderdale representing the fourth 
region. 


Three appointments to fill the va- 
cancies of Directors for the first, 
second, and third districts are to be 
named at this meeting. 


Other important issues to be con- 
sidered are: 


Tag Day, Wildlife Week, Hunter 
Safety Course, N. R. A. Rifle Range 
at Camp, Survival Teams’ Standards, 
Purchasing Two Canoes for Camp, 
State Jaycee Program — Send a Boy 
to Camp, State Jaycee Sponsorship 
of New Clubs, Location and Site of 
new Camp in South Florida, Con- 
firmation of winners of Awards for 
1958, Selection of Awards for Win- 
ners, Certificates for Campers, 
Health Records of Campers, New 
Swimming Program, Camping Out 
from Camp, Study of 1959 Summer 
Camp, Activity Schedule, Acknow- 
ledgement and Approval of Newly 
organized State Adult Advisory 
Council for the State League of 
Clubs, Inspection of Camp and new 
Features, Other Business, and Selec- 
tion of next meeting and Time. 


Hunter Safety Course — We hear 
that the Leesburg and Fruitland 
Clubs have completed a course in the 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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dog chatter 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


Des THE WINTER season, dog 
owners should review some of 
the precautions they should be tak- 
ing to safeguard their pet’s health. 
It is not only the simple chills and 
colds caused by exposure which are 
a problem. Lowered resistance due 
to colds can also contribute to inva- 
sion by a number of those viruses 
and are so difficult to treat once they 
have gained a foothold. 

Dogs should not be bathed fre- 
quently during the cold weather. 
Instead they should be brushed daily 
as a means of removing dirt, loose 
hair and offensive skin oils. If parts 
of the body (ears, paws, etc.) be- 
come muddied or dirtied, they may 
be sponged clean. 

Healthy dogs need not be given 
clothing to protect them against the 
weather. Their coats of fur, which 
act as insulating material, permit 
them to move from one environment 
to another without risk, providing 
the change is not too drastic. 

Some dogs will eat a little more 
in winter than in summer but no 
change of diet is necessary. If you 
use the best grades of commercial 
foods and if you want to encourage 
the dog to eat more just shift back 
and forth between meal and canned 
types. This will guarantee the dog a 
completely balanced diet — and give 
him a change to tempt his appetite. 

Dogs should not be allowed too 
much time close to sources of heat, 
such as radiators and fireplaces. This 
will lower their resistance to cold 
when they have to meet it, and will 
also tend to dry out their coats. 

But above all, give your dog 
plenty of exercise in the open air. 
Lack of exercise in winter time has 
weakened many dogs and made 
them easier prey to pneumonia and 
other diseases. 


Tips on Care 
No one would recommend leaving 
a dog alone for any considerable 
period of time, but there are occa- 
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sions when it would be a great con- 
venience. 

Now it is easier to do than ever 
before thanks to a new water foun- 
tain that automatically refills itself 
as it is emptied. Constructed of un- 
breakable plastic the fountain’s 
drinking pan is supplied with water 
by a rubber hose that is turned on 
and off by means of a float that 
rises or falls according to the water 
level. 

Combined with a supply of a first 
quality dry meal type food it is 
possible to leave a dog in a run for 
a day or more and know that he will 
not suffer from lack of food or drink. 

Canned food should not be left, 
of course, since opened it will spoil 
without refrigeration. Nor should 
water be added to the meal type 
food. 

Guide to America’s Dogs 

The Gaines Dog Research Center, 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., has begun distribution of an 
up-to-the-minute and authoritative 
chart titled “Guide to America’s 
Dogs.” 

The chart, 36 by 27 inches, pic- 
tures in color and to scale, all of the 
113 breeds recognized by the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club. The dogs are 
arranged within six groups — the 
Sporting Breeds, Terrier Breeds, 
Working Breeds, Non-Sporting 
Breeds, Toy Breeds, and the Hound 
Breeds. At the head of each is a 
note explanatory of the breeds com- 
prising the group, while under the 
figure of each dog is a brief descrip- 
tion of its origin, use, height, weight 
and other pertinent data to that 
breed. 

A copy of this Guide to America’s 
Dogs may be obtained by sending 
one dollar (to cover handling, post- 
age, etc.) to Gaines at the above 
address. @ 








By EDMUND McLAURIN 


N ENJOYED FIELD CONTACTS with 

other Floridians who love guns, 
this Gun Editor finds the average 
shooter of today far better versed in 
the basic fundamentals of good shoot- 
ing and general firearms knowledge 
than was the case as recently as 
1949. 

Today, the average gun owner gen- 
erally not only knows how to get 
best results from his firearm, but 
usually can intelligently discuss its 
mechanical functioning and ballistics, 

However, on one phase of guno- 
logy, headspace — what it is, how 
caused and how corrected — wisps 
of mental fog still seem to prevail. 

All firearms that chamber a com- 
plete round of ammunition have 
headspace; without it, loads could 
not be chambered and fired. Only 
when existing headspace exceeds an 
allowed tolerance does trouble arise 
—usually in the form of marked fall- 
ing off of accuracy, bulged or shatter- 
ed primers and cases (with attendant 
dangerous powder gas leakage) or, 
in extreme instances, destruction of 
the firearm itself. 

Among the many thousands of 
guns in active service in Florida, a 
large number, unknown to their 
users, need attention for excessive 
headspace. If one of your owner- 
ship possesses any of the first de- 
scribed functioning characteristics, 
then chances are good that it has un- 
desirable if not outright dangerous 
headspace. 

Excessive headspace can develop 
gradually from the wear of firing — 
or suddenly from careless substitu- 
tion of a bolt assembly taken from 
another rifle of similar model — or 
from any of several other causes. 

In simple language, headspace is 
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the distance or space existing be- 
tween the face or head of a firearm’s 
bolt and that portion of the barrel 
that stops the forward progress of 
the inserted cartridge. 

Considered in respect to overall 
measurement, variations can be ra- 
dical— according to the type of 
cartridge or shell used. 


In a rifle that uses a rimmed car- 
tridge, like the centerfire .30-30, 
.30-40 Krag, .32 Winchester Special 
and the .22 rimfire, headspace mea- 
surement is only that short distance 
from the bolt-face to the back end 
of the barrel, often 1/10th of an inch 
or less. It represents the thickness 
of the cartridge’s rim, plus such 
minor and necessary tolerances need- 
ed for working and locking the bolt 
or breech block. 

Shotgun shells are essentially rim- 
med cartridges with straight sides. 
They may bulge just ahead of their 
brass rims and give faulty extraction 
if excessive headspace exists in a 
shotgun’s chamber. Smoothbores 
that possess 1/10th of an inch or 
more of measured headspace are 
dangerous to shoot. (Sometimes too 
hurried assembly of parts of a shot- 
gun dismantled for cleaning can re- 
sult in excessive headspace, especial- 





ly when barrels of pumps are not 
fully seated in their receivers.) 


In rifles using rimless cartridges, 
like the .30-06 Springfield, .300 Sav- 
age, .207 Roberts, .270 Winchester 
and the .280 Remington, headspace 
measurement encompasses that sec- 
tion from the face of the rifle’s bolt to 
where the shoulder of the cartridge 
case snugly rests on a corresponding 
shoulder cut in the rifle’s chamber. 
Due to the fact that these shoulder 
cuts are sloped, excess headspace is 
much more likely to develop in a 
rifle using rimless cartridges than in 
one chambered for the rimmed style. 


When a firearm is manufactured, 
it is made to minimum size of cham- 
ber or the equivalent of a “Go” size 
headspace gauge. The high pressures 
of the first few “proof” loads usually 
lengthen the chamber several thou- 
sandths of an inch but, thereafter, 
with ordinary commercial cartridge 
loadings, chamber dimensions re- 
main more stable. From repeated 
use, however, the length of a rifle’s 
chamber gradually elongates until 
the weapon no longer possesses its 
original accuracy and safety margin. 
Excessive headspace then exists. 


When fired, brass rifle cartridge 
cases and shotgun shell heads nor- 
mally expand to the size and shape 
of the chamber that accepts them for 
firing. The walls of the brass case 
are locked against the circumference 
of the firearm’s chamber by powder 
gas pressure. If a gun’s chamber 
happens to be oily, the brass case 
can slide backward and exert a ham- 
mering action on the bolt. In time, 
this rearward slamming of cartridge 
case against bolt face can create ex- 


Headspace testing gauges made for rimless 
calibers, like the .30-06. .270 Winchester, .300 
Savage, .280 Remington. .308 Winchester and 
other calibers that use cartridges of the rimless 
type. have much the appearance of a com- 
plete, blunt-nosed cartridge. Those for rifles 
chambered rimmed cartridges—the .30-30, .32 
Winchester Special. .30-40 Krag and similar 
cartridge styles—generally are shaped like a 
small button. These are used in the same 
manner as gauges for the rimless calibers. 
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cessive headspace and cause brass 
cases to rupture. In a bolt action of 
the .30-06 class, shearing off or crack- 
ing of bolt locking lugs can also oc- 
cur, separately or at the same time. 

Checking of firearms by owners 
for correct headspace is seldom done 
— yet it is a simple procedure with 
proper measuring gauges, and a safe- 
ty factor for persons using them 
afield. 

Headspace gauges for different 
calibers can be had in sets of three, 
designated “Go,” “No-Go” and 
“Field.” If economy limits purchase 
to a single gauge, then buy the “No- 
Go” size in your particular caliber. 
You will seldom, if ever, find head- 


space gauges in sporting goods store 
stocks and few gunsmiths have them 
in all the popular calibers. Accurate- 
ly machined and hardened gauges 
are available direct from Forster- 
Appelt, Inc., 86 E. Lanark Avenue, 
Lanark, Illinois. 

Those made for rimless calibers, 
like the .30-06, .270 Winchester, .280 
Remington, .300 Savage, .244 Re- 
mington, .308 Winchester and other 
calibers that use cartridges of rimless 
type, have much the appearance of 
a complete, blunt-nosed cartridge. 

For rimmed calibers, such as the 
.22 Hornet, .32 Winchester Special, 
20-40 Krag, .275 and .300 Magnum 
and similar cartridge styles, gauges 





When testing a rifle for headspace, the bolt must work freely in the receiver; otherwise it 
will be impossible to properly “feel” an inserted gauge with a tight or sticky bolt. Under no 
circumstances should the gun’s action be jammed or closed down hard on a chambered gauge. 


A rifle having correct headspace should close 
easily and without “feel” on a “Go" gauge. 
but should not close on a “No-Go” gauge. If 
it does close on a “No-Go” gauge, but not on 
a “Field” gauge, the gun is still serviceable 
but not advisable to use if best accuracy is 
desired. Any rifle that will close on the 
“Field” gauge should not, under any circum- 
stances, be fired, as it is dangerous to do so, 
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shaped like a button are needed. 
These are used in the same manner 
as gauges for the rimless calibers. 

For best results in measuring head- 
space, remove the firing pin assembly 
and extractor from bolt or breech 
block. The bolt must work freely 
in the receiver, otherwise it will be 
impossible to properly “feel” an in- 
serted gauge with a tight or sticky 
bolt. 

Under no circumstances should 
the gun’s action be jammed or closed 
down hard on a chambered gauge. 
Checking of the Remington Model 
30 rifle or one of the Enfields re- 
quires extra care against “forcing.” 

A rifle having correct headspace 
should close easily and without “feel” 
on the “Go” gauge, but should not 
close on the ‘‘No-Go” gauge. If it 
does close on the ‘“No-Go” gauge but 
not on the “Field” gauge, the gun is 
still serviceable but not advisable to 
use if best accuracy is desired. Any 
rifle that will close on the “Field” 
gauge should not, under any circum- 
stances, be fired, as it is dangerous 
to do so. 

Generally, excessive headspace 
can be corrected in one of three 
ways: (1) Having a gunsmith cut 
off one thread of the screw-in barrel, 
re-threading and re-chambering it 
to proper fit; (2) having a new and 
slightly longer bolt fitted, or (3) 
building up the surface of an under- 
sized bolt by careful chrome plat- 
ing. @ 
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A new use for fly rods that is gaining momentum. 
Here. an angler uses fly rod. spincast reel. and 
worms, with telling effect. 


Fly Fishing Makes A Comeback 


qDp™ OF THE REGRETTABLE things about postwar sports 
fishing is the decline of the use of the fly rod. 
The long rod has traditionally been the preferred tool 
of the dedicated, light-tackle angler. Even more the 
fly rod has come to symbolize those qualities we find 
admirable in all outdoorsmen. 

If the words, “Fly Fisherman,” were used in a Word 
Association Test, most of us, if asked, would conjure 
up a mental picture of a kindly, middle-aged angler 
wearing hip boots or waders, a hat festooned with 
feathered lures, and a vest sagging with assorted equip- 
ment. We would automatically endow this phantom 
angler with a keen appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, a respect for both natural and man-made laws. 
a lively wit, and a well-developed sense of responsi- 
bility toward his fellow men and his sport. 

This mental image wouldn’t be far wrong. Addic- 
tion to the long rod seems to bring out the best in its 
users. In a long career of fly fishing, I’ve met but 
very few fly rod men who didn’t measure up to the 
highest standards. Anglers, as a class, rate very high 
in good sportsmanship, with the purist fly fisherman 
perhaps rating highest of all. 

Nationally, the advent of spinning and spincasting 
started the downward trend of fly fishing, but here in 
Florida, a long drouth added to the long rod’s decline. 
As water levels in our lakes and streams fell to new 
lows, the once-productive shore lines of trees, brush 
piles, grass beds, and shallows were left high and dry. 
Fly fishing in the water remaining was like trying to 
find something to cast to in a swimming pool. Without 
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The long rod is fast reclaiming 
title as the preferred tool of 


the light-tackle angler 


By CHUCK SCHILLING 


attractive shore lines to fish, anglers naturally turned 
to spinning and underwater lures. 

Today, there is a marked upswing in fly fishing all 
over America. Last summer's sales of fly fishing equip- 
ment passed even the most optimistic estimate and, 
for the first time in years, began an upward trend. In 
Florida, the swing back to the fly rod was even more 
spectacular. With an abundant rainy season, our lakes 
are regaining their proper shore lines and once again 
are luring fly fishermen and popping bugs into the 
shallows at dawn and dusk. 

Altogether, this is a happy state of affairs. I would 
like to see the fly fishing population of Florida multiply 
itself 10 times in the next year. In my opinion, the 
long rod is the shortest road to the best in sports fish- 
ing. To become a proficient fly fisherman requires skill, 
patience, and understanding. To the fly rod man, the 
game itself is worth much more than the end result. 
In any sport, this attitude is the beginning of wisdom. 

To some, fly fishing is more than a sport. To these 
men, the long rod becomes a way of life. I know fly 
rod men who eat, think, and sleep fly rods the year 
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Jason Lucas releases a South Fork St. Lucie bream that took a pop- 
ping bug intended for much larger game. 


round. To a large extent, these fly rod fanatics are 
the hard core that kept the banked fires going all thru 
the long, cold, winter night that is passing. 

Most fly fishermen don’t need to become fanatics 
to have fly fishing influence their daily lives. Fly 
fishermen tend to associate with other fly fishermen. 
As a group, they stand as a glowing testimonial to 
the long rod’s ability to build character and mold the 
disciplined mind. Besides, fly fishing is fun — perhaps 
offering the most complete enjoyment of any of fish- 
ing’s many opportunities. 

Not long ago, I was driving west from Vero Beach 
on State Road 60. The road runs along a canal, with 
an occasional feeder canal coming in from the north. 
At the mouth of one of these feeder streams, I saw a 
fly fisherman fighting a good fish. I stopped the car 
and walked back to watch the fun. This gentleman 
was a good fly fisherman. He was using a light rod 
and an automatic reel, his leader was tapered to about 
6-pound test, and he was fishing a medium-size stream- 
er fly, white with brown hackle. 

As I came up, he held aloft a 3-pound bass for me 
to admire before releasing it. I sat down in the shade 
a short distance away to watch the action. Working out 
a bit of line, the angler shot his fly 35 feet or so to the 
edge of the slow current coming into the canal from 
the feeder. He lowered his rod tip almost to the 
water and started retrieving line in short, 6-inch pulls. 
The fly didn’t move 3 feet before another bass struck 
and took to the air. I watched with growing pleasure 
the careful playing of the fish, the lower lip pickup, 
the gentle release, all accomplished with the sureness 
of long practice and a fine sense of appreciation. 

I stayed another half hour and watched this fisher- 
man catch and release three more bass between 3 and 
4 pounds and half a dozen yearlings. We talked a 
little about other fly fishing waters we both knew and 
of fishing for small-mouth bass in the mountain lakes 
of Tennessee. I left to continue my journey without 
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Pick Woodward lands a good bass from a pint-sized canal in South 
Florida. Any water is productive to the fly rod man. 


learning this fisherman’s name, but it hardly seemed 
necessary —I felt I had known him always. 

One of the surprising things about the fly rod is 
ihe misunderstandings non-fly fishermen have about 
it, and one of the most widespread of these is that the 
fly rod is not productive. This is far from being true. 
I would unhesitatingly nominate the fly rod as the 
most efficient method of taking fresh-water fish in 
Florida. I would, also, choose the medium, Maribou 
streamer and the Florida Leggy Bug as the two most 
effective lures. I would get an argument about the 
latter choice from a lot of my friends, one of whom is 
Jason Lucas, nationally-known angler and red-hot 
fly rod enthusiast. 

Jason Lucas has a favorite fly fishing story to tell 
that happened one summer when he was fishing a 
Minnesota lake and had located a deep hole which was 
paying off handsomely. One day as he approached his 
carefully “sighted in” location, Lucas was disappointed 
to find a boat with two anglers aboard anchored right 
in the spot where he wanted to cast. Not wanting to 
disturb the others, Lucas remained a good distance 
away but caught nothing. The anchored anglers, who 
were using live bait, also drew a blank. At last, Lucas 
says, he could stand it no longer. Rowing up closer 
to the other boat, he called out asking permission to 
cast near them. The live-bait fishermen called back 
to go right ahead, laughing, meanwhile, at the thought 
of anyone with a fly rod catching something in the spot 

(Continued on next Page) 
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Two beautiful, big brook trout that learned 
about popping bugs the hard way. 


(Continued from preceding Page) 
where their live minnows had failed 
to produce. 

Lucas was using a fly rod Trix- 
Oreno in red and white with white 
rubber tail. Casting it beyond the 
anchored boat, he let it sink all the 
way to the bottom and then started 
a slow, erratic retrieve. In 15 min- 
utes’ fishing, he took three bass, all 
between 4 and 6 pounds. These bass 
came almost directly from under 
the other boat. From that day on, 
Jason Lucas was convinced that the 
Trix-Oreno is the most killing fly 
rod lure made, although he ruefully 
adds that he seldom uses it because 
even its slight weight ruins the tim- 
ing of his casting. 

Jason Lucas is a good example of 
the fly rod angler who has made the 
long rod a way of life. Lucas fishes at 
least five days a week, 12 months of 
the year. He and his wife, Iris, live 
in a modern trailer and travel with 
two cars, a boat and motor. With 
their mobile home, the Lucases fol- 
low the sun to the best sports fishing 
in the country. From Maine to 
Southern California, from Puget 
Sound to Okeechobee, Lucas and his 
fly rods are sampling a cross section 
of America’s finest waters. Jason 
Lucas has decided preferences in fly 
rods that we'll discuss a little later. 

Although I use all fishing methods 
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on occasion, it seems the brightest 
highlights of my fishing memories 
always concern affairs of the long 
rod. Without effort, I can picture 
again the darkly gleaming, 9-pound 
black bass I took on a Leggy Bug 
at the mouth of Juniper Creek in 
Lake George years ago. I see a tar- 
pon glowing like burnished silver 
as he leaps in the moonlight on a 
bend of the St. Lucie. I remember 
taking a pickerel on a Maribou 
streamer from among the lily pads 
of Lake Helen Blazes, that leaped 
like a sailfish and would have pushed 
the World’s Record at that time. 


More recently, I remember one 
nightfall fishing for trout up in Can- 
ada. Al Caputo and I were fishing 
Falls Gully Lake high in the Notre 
Dame Mountains of the Gaspe Pen- 
insula of Quebec. This is way back 
in. The water in these lakes is crys- 
tal-clear and ice-cold. The only fish 
present are native brook trout, and 
they grow here to mammoth size. 
What fish! — beautiful with colors 
of red and gold to rival the sunrise. 

Al and I were fishing off a point 
of land in water 35 feet deep. As 
darkness fell, the surface of the 
lake around us came alive with feed- 
ing trout — big trout. We were using 
fly rods, and we needed a couple of 
these big fish badly. Nothing we tried 
produced a strike until I dug some 
popping bugs out of the bottom of 
my tackle bag. The trout took these 
like yearling bass on a binge. 

We caught and released some 
small fish, but we still needed those 
two big ones. Finally, the light 
failed completely, and the rising 
trout began to disappear. We made 
a final cast to opposite sides of the 
boat and both immediately hooked 
a big fish. We fought our double in 
the dark and, after a hectic 10 min- 
utes, landed them. We sat and ad- 
mired the fish, each other, and the 
world in general. I'll never forget it. 

A peculiar thing about fly fishing 
is the strict conformity of rods, reels, 
and lines used almost anywhere 
around the world — while each sec- 
tion develops its own fly fishing 
lures, sometimes never exported. A 





Canadian fishing guide, Bob Woodman, had 
never seen a popping bug before. 


good example was our own experi- 
ence fly fishing in Maine, Nova Sco- 
tia, New Brunswick, and Quebec. 
Nowhere could we find any knowl- 
edge of popping bugs or how to fish 
them. Many fishermen we met in- 
cluding experienced guides, had 
never seen a popping bug, although 
fly rods predominate on these wa- 
ters. We had little success in per- 
suading any of these northern fly 
fishermen that popping bugs were 
here to stay, and this is hard to 
understand — after all, a popping 
bug is only a big, dry fly that won’t 
sink. 

Another fly rod man who has 
made fly fishing a way of life and 
who has helped keep alive the in- 
terest in this sport is Joe Brooks, 
who has made the whole world 
aware of his magic wand. Brooks is 
a firm believer in the big rod theory 
of fly fishing. For most of his work, 
he favors rods 9 and 944 feet long, 
weighing 6 or 7 ounces. These are 
usually bamboo impregnated with 
Bakelite. These are slow-action rods, 
intended for long-distance casting 
with heavy lines. While I favor 
shorter, lighter rods, I'll not argue 
the point with Brooks, who is ac- 
knowledged one of the world’s best 
fly fishermen. 

Joe and I were fishing a South 
Florida rock pit for small, land- 
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locked tarpon one afternoon with 
Brooks using the big fly rod, while 
I chose spinning tackle to avoid the 
tangle two fly fishermen can cause 
fishing at the same time from a small 
boat. I was using 8-pound mono and 
casting a small, one-fifth ounce lure. 
I had to extend myself to match the 
distance being cast by Brooks with 
that big stick. I kept looking at his 
fly line to see if it had sky hooks 
attached. 

Watching Joe Brooks use the big, 
slow stick is a real pleasure. Here 
is man and rod working in a har- 
mony of effort with deceptive ease. 
Joe makes his pickup and waits until 
that big stick finally gets all the line 
in the air behind him. Down comes 
the forward cast and line haul that 
seem lazy and almost an after- 
thought. The line goes out and out 
and out and out. I kept looking to 
see what was holding it up. 

So here we have two world- 
famous fly fishermen who have op- 
posite views on the subject of fly 
rods. Jason Lucas is a light rod par- 
tisan, whose biggest fly rod is 8 feet 
long and weighs 3 ounces. Jay pre- 
fers a rod much lighter for most of 
his fishing. Joe Brooks, on the other 
hand, swears by big sticks and can 
demonstrate how well they fit his 
style. Is someone wrong? — Not at 
all— Both these anglers are right, 
and the answer lies in that last sen- 
tence. Choose the stick that fits you 
and your style of casting, and you 
won't be far wrong regardless of 
what anyone else uses. On the whole, 
I think a dry fly action, 8 or 8% 
feet long, weighing 4 or 442 ounces 
will fit the average man better than 
either of the two extremes men- 
tioned here. 

Yes, fly fishing is making a come- 
back, and it’s a relatively painless 
experience for the anglers turning 
to fly fishing for the first time. To- 
day’s rods are the finest in the his- 
tory of the sport and are priced 


Joe Brooks poses on the casting deck of my 
boat with that big rod held at the ready. I 
kept wondering what was holding the line up. 
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ridiculously low. The same goes for 
modern reels. Ever-floating, plastic- 
coated fly lines that need no care or 
dressing are a far cry from the old 
silk and enamel lines we used to 
use, that were as temperamental as 
a prima donna and about as reliable 
as a Moscow promise. 

The new fly fisherman of today 
buys limp nylon monofilament in all 
diameters to make up his leaders 
practically without pain. This can’t 
even be compared to the problems 
encountered using Spanish silkworm 
gut, that was all we had when I 
started. The gut had to be kept 
soaked, tied soaked, and even car- 
ried between soaked felt pads in the 
pocket of a leader book. If you acci- 
dentally let your leader dry out, it 
became as hard as rawhide. A really 
first-class fly fishing outfit 25 years 
ago would have cost about 75 of the 
hard-to-get dollars of that day, while 
now a third of that will do the job 
nicely. The manufacturers of fishing 
tackle have made it easy for fly fish- 
ing to make a comeback. 

Fly rods are being used today by 
thousands of anglers who are not 
yet fly fishermen but they’re on the 
way. A couple of years ago, I was 
floating the Au Sable River in Mich- 
igan in a canoe, fishing the good- 
looking spots on the way down. We 
came around a bend and found a 
fisherman wading along using a fly 
rod in a very unusual manner. He 
had a spincast reel mounted on the 
rod and, holding the rod with the 
guides up, was casting worms on 
6-pound test line. He was using no 
sinkers or float, the weight of the 





hook and worm being sufficient for 
casting with the long rod. He was 
catching trout, too. Since then I have 
seen this fly rod use duplicated many 
times. Favorite combination seems 
to be the closed-face spinning reel, 
with an 8 or 8% foot light action 
fly rod. 

This spinning reel fits behind the 
hand and under the rod so the fly 
rod ean be used in the regular man- 
ner. Using this outfit with 4, 6, or 8 
pound line makes it a cinch to fish 
live bait or cast flies or bugs using 
a casting bubble or fly line head. 
In using the casting head (generally 
15 to 18 feet long) the cast is made 
in the fly casting manner with the 
full casting head beyond the rod tip. 
When the head is shot toward the 
target, the light monofilament fol- 
lows along beautifully for excellent 
distance. 

Actually, this closed-face spinning 
reel (not spincast) fly rod combina- 
tion is an ideal outfit for many types 
of fishing that do not lend them- 
selves to the regular methods. I'll 
say one thing, using small minnows, 
worms, crickets, grasshoppers, and 
the like with such an outfit is by far 
the most efficient and easy way of so 
doing. I’m not surprised many an- 
glers have discovered its charm. 

But one way or the other, the fly 
rod and fly fishing are on the mend. 
Next time you go out, notice the fly 
fishermen you meet in a day’s time. 
Notice how much fun they’re having 
and what nice strings of fish they’re 
eatching. How about you? If you 
haven’t turned to the long rod, you 
will never do it any younger. ©@ 
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The adoption 
of the 
shooting preserve 
program in 1958 
brought about 
the hunting 


of the 


First Pheasants 


In Florida 


By GEORGE X. SAND 





i FALL. T'HE AIR IS CRISP. Colors are turning bril- 
liant. Yellow sunlight and purple cloud shadow 
creep imperceptibly on all sides as you walk slowly 
across the browning, gently rolling land. 

You're too tense. You’re gripping the scattergun 
in your hands a little too hard. Reason: any second 
now a long-tailed bundle of burgundy and black feath- 
ers 1s going to blast up from the sparse cover right 
before your feet. You know it’s going to happen. That’s 
what is making this hunt different from any other 
upland game hunt you’ve ever been on. 

That’s what is making you tense. 

You’ve been cautiously following a pair of brown 
and white pointers through a hedgerow, past a golden 
field of dried cornstalks. Now, as you top out on a 
rise, the chunky man walking behind you points to a 
white farmhouse that sprawls in a clump of big oaks 
below. It is his home. This is his land. The dogs are 
his. The game birds are his. He is here to see that 
you kill all the pheasant, quail, chukar partridge — 
even greenhead mallard ducks — you may want. He 
carries no gun himself. 

His name is Leonard Watson. Better known as 
“Shorty.” 

You could be hunting these ringneck pheasant in 
Pennsylvania. Or maybe Michigan. Instead, this is 
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Shorty Watson and friend. 


north-central Florida. You are hunting in Alachua 
County, 17 miles west of Gainesville and about 45 miles 
north of Ocala and Silver Springs via U.S. 27 (41). 

These birds have been pen-reared, then released 
for public shooting. The first time in Florida history. 

In the distance a dog barks. The faintly acrid smell 
of wood smoke lays on the brisk air as somewhere 
nearby an unseen riser prepares breakfast over an 
old-fashioned kitchen stove. A man can use the warmth 
of a fire like that these days. The nights have turned 
chill. It’s hunting weather. 

You are hunting now on a privately operated shoot- 
ing preserve. You’ve heard quite a bit of animated 
discussion concerning there “pay for what you shoot” 
places. There are some who feel it’s not very sporting. 
‘What chance does a pen-reared bird have before a 
gun when you plant it out in the brush somewhere 
and walk up on it?” they ask. “Most such birds won't 
even have enough sense to fly off.” 

Other sportsmen have complained about the cost. 
In this case, for pheasant, it is a $20 minimum for a 
morning or an afternoon of sport, with four birds 
guaranteed. For extra birds the charge is $5 each, 
and take as many as you wish. (In the case of quail 
the minimum would be $25, with eight birds guar- 
anteed.) 

You've heard how angry New York State sports- 
men have come upon starved birds, too weak to run 
off ahead of their dogs, after having escaped such 
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preserves as this that have sprung up all over America. 
Some game breeders apparently cut off portions of the 
pheasants’ beaks to prevent the cannibalistic birds from 
pecking one another to death while in the crowded 
rearing pens. Later, in the wild, they cannot pick up 
the grains and seeds they must live on. 

Shorty Watson now gives a low warning whistle. 
Up ahead the sniffing pointers have suddenly frozen 
into position before a low oak thicket. 

“Chukar,” Watson says after studying his dogs 
for a moment. “You want to take it?” 

No, you don’t. You're here after pheasant. But you 
watch with interest as your companion walks in to 
make the flush. This strange bird —a slate-gray Asi- 
atic counsin of the famed Hungarian partridge you’ve 
shot elsewhere about the U.S. — lies very close to the 
last moment. In fact, you begin to suspect maybe 
Watson's classy-looking pointers may have zeroed-in 
on a rabbit, or something, when the chukar flashes 
up and away. 

It zooms off much like a partridge, but without the 
familiar wing noise. It is smaller, too, perhaps a pound 
and a half. It has mottled gray-black colorations, with 
a black bar that runs horizontally through the eye. 

It’s gone so fast you wish now you had decided 
to take it. “If your Chinks are as fast on the take-off 
as that baby a man should have no complaint here,” 
you tell Shorty. 

The charge for these chukar at Watson’s is $4 each. 

You walk on, listening to your host’s quiet com- 
ments. This is something brand new for him and he’s 
made it plain that he’s just as much interested in your 
candid reaction to his place as you are yourself. He’s 
a hunter himself (as are most of the men who start 


This is a scene in Florida, not some northern State. Fall of 1958 saw 
public shooting of pheasant made possible for the first time in Florida. 


these preserves) and if he finds he can’t fulfill his 
promise to give Florida sportsmen top quality hunting 
—every bit as exciting as they can find anywhere in 
the wild — he'll go back to raising peanuts and tobacco; 
cattle and hogs. 

Shorty has 4,000 acres (of which the Game Com- 
mission permits him to use a maximum of 1,000) and 
it is evident that he and his attractive young wife, 
Doris, have already invested considerable time and 
money here. Miles of feed strips wind through the 
surrounding open pine and oak woods. There are a 
number of large feed patches that have been heavily 
developed in food and cover. Watson has installed 
over 7,000 feet of water piping, far afield from the 
farmhouse, for irrigation purposes and for the con- 
venience of hunters and dogs. 

One of the dogs stops abruptly now in thick Indian 
grass. The other, casting aimlessly to the left of the 
first, swings toward it then suddenly locks up in mid- 
stride as it, too, picks up the hot bird scent. These 
dogs obviously have been well trained. 

This is it. You sense that it is pheasant even before 
Watson confirms your suspicion. You feel the tenseness 
again. You walk in carefully. You find yourself check- 
ing the safety of the Browning over-and-under 12 
again, just to make sure... 

Easy does it, you tell yourself. Why, you’ve shot 
these ringnecks often before, up North, as a kid. You 
even remember distinctly the derisive, cackling cry 
they let loose when they bust up out of the grass — 

S-c-r-e-e-e! S-c-r-e-e-e-e! The cry comes... and 
it is drowned almost immediately by the too-quick 
roar of the scattergun as it jumps to your shoulder. 

A miss. The bird has skidded violently sideways, 
as though buffeted by the shock wave from the passing 
blast of chilled shot. It recovers immediately, however, 
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(Continued from preceding Page/ 
and streaks away low over the field toward some 
nearby oaks. 

The bird is flying powerfully, despite its stubby 
wings. You take your time, however, and hold dead on. 

BANG. This time there comes a telltale puff of 
feathers. The glossy red and black target nosedives 
promptly into the golden grass and lies still. 

“Well — now,” you hear yourself observing sheep- 
ishly. “Almost let that one get away, didn’t I?” 

Shorty Watson is grinning. You know what he 
must be thinking. So you say it for him: there was 
nothing slow about that pen-reared bird. In fact, it 
nearly proved too fast. 

One of the dogs carefully retrieves the plump 
pheasant. As Shorty tucks the prize into the game 
pocket of your hunting jacket you feel its weight and 
it leaves you with a certain satisfaction. “Now why 
don’t you try and unlax a bit,” he urges gently. “There 
are plenty of birds here . . . they’re all over the place. 
The dogs are fresh, and we've got the whole morning 
ahead of us.” 

Shorty Watson is a self-admitted Cracker who 
speaks with a native’s characteristic friendly drawl. 
You find yourself warming to him as he tells you 
how his energetic wife, Doris, got him into this unusual 
business. 

“One evening we're a-settin’ in the living room, 
reading, when she looks up at me from a magazine 
ad and says, ‘Shorty, it looks to me like folks all over 
America are finding themselves without enough land 
to hunt on these days. We got more land here than 
we rightly need for farming; why don’t we try and 
stock some of these pheasant and other game birds; 
see if we can’t help out hunting folks here in Florida?” 

Shorty found that he couldn’t put her suggestion 
from his mind. It did seem obvious that if there was 
to be any worthwhile future hunting for the masses 
it must be done on land purposely set aside for such 
purpose and operated either by the federal, state or 
municipal governments, or by private interests. Al- 
ready NO TRESPASS signs glared at would-be hunt- 
ers from all sides. Here in Florida if you knew of a 
good dove field or other game bird site and tried to 
use it the following season you were quite apt to 
discover it had since been converted into a real estate 
development. Were it not for the public hunting areas 
presently maintained by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission thousands of native hunters 
would be finding themselves with no place to go. 

Another thing: the average sportsman today no 
longer had the time to search out unposted land, then 
hope to find game there. He almost had to know the 
game was there beforehand, before he could justify 
taking the time away from his office. Even so, he 
probably could not take more than a quick half-day 
tow and then. Many disappointed Florida sportsmen 
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Ted Gore, at Fort Lauderdale, helps brother-in-law, H. Peters, pocket 
a pheasant which the latter shot at Watson's Preserve. 


had already hung up their guns permanently, simply 
because there were very few such places available 
any more. 

In the case of a properly operated game preserve 
present hard-pressed Florida hunters could enjoy a 
6-month season on such non-native species as pheasant 
and chukar. This would not only more than double 
the present upland game bird hunting period, it would 
also relieve much of the pressure currently being 
applied against the limited number of State-operated 
hunting sites. 

Shorty decided to give it a try. He knew that many 
Florida sportsmen had been crossing the line into 
Georgia to hunt quail and non-native species at Ca- 
milla, Alma and Uvalda, paying the special non- 
resident license of $10.25. He visited these and other 
established preserves in North and South Carolina to 
study the methods used there. 

Then, with the approval of the Florida Game Com- 
mission, he and Doris proceeded to raise to maturity 
hundreds of ringneck pheasants, chukar partridge, 
quail and mallard ducks. The ducks were to be used 
for pass shooting as they were released for return 
to a nearby sanctuary pond. 

The new job soon proved tough — and costly. 
Shorty had been determined from the outset to offer 
only game birds that would prove every bit as fast 
and sporty as wild birds. This called for the building 
of special pens, planted in cover, that would harden 
the birds to typical outside weather conditions. To 
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insure plenty of exercise the pens were made 200 feet 
long and the birds were encouraged to try their wings 
often. 

The Watsons suffered a high loss from cannibalism, 
(Shorty is not the type to cut a bird’s beak.) And, 
since to do the job right hundreds of birds should be 
released into the natural cover near the feed strips 
well before the season opened, this produced an addi- 
tional loss as the birds wandered off to nearby farms 
and other areas where the Watson’s paying clients 
would never have a chance to kill them. (This is one 
indirect advantage provided by these shooting pre- 
serves: a considerable amount of game escapes into 
the surrounding countryside to be enjoyed by local 
hunters.) 

Shorty opened for business on October 3, 1958, 
and, as nearly as this writer could determine, this 
first public pay-as-you-hunt Florida shooting site has 
been well received since. Busy fathers have even 
begun to take their youngsters there, since it is an 
inspiring setting in which to teach a youngster how 
to use a gun. (For the safety of the regular hunters, 
however, Watson refuses to allow a child under 12 
to earry a gun afield.) 

For the same reason he permits no drinking before 
or during the shooting. Safety is stressed at all times 
and all regulations of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission are enforced. Hunters must 
have either a current resident or non-resident hunting 
license (latter costs $11.50 for 10 days consecutive, or 
$26.50 for the season). The large shooting area makes 
it possible for four hunting parties to be handled at a 
time without the parties ever seeing one another. 

A guide accompanies each party, and, like the 


Pheasants and happy grins at day's end. 
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trained dogs, his services are automatically included 
with the minimum hunting fee. Hunters may use their 
own dogs if the animals are well-trained and can be 
controlled. There is no reduction in the minimum 
charge, however, because hunters may bring their 
own dogs. For sportsmen with private dogs who plan 
to hunt for more than one day Shorty will kennel 
their animals overnight at no charge.: 


Hunters will not be allowed to use more than two 
of their dogs in the field at a time for quail. Only one 
dog is permitted for pheasants. 


The season on pheasant, chukar and mallards opens 
October 1 and continues through March 31. There is 
no bag limit on these birds, or on quail. The bobwhite 
quail season opens November 15th, the same date as 
the state-wide native-game season, and continues 
through March 31. 

Visitors have the choice of a morning hunt, which 
starts at 8 or 9 a.m. and continues to noon, or an 
afternoon hunt from 1 or 2 p.m. until 5 p.m. The mini- 
mum charge entitles the hunter to four hours in the 
field, plenty of time for getting his quota of game under 
these well-stocked conditions. Mallard ducks are shot 
only during the mornings. 

The greenheads fiy downhill (often downwind, too) 
on their return trip to the pond, Shorty says, and he 
claims it is not uncommon for the birds to zip past 
over the blinds at speeds in excess of 50 mph. The 
writer did not try his hand at this shooting, for which 
no duck stamp is necessary at the preserve. 

During the state-wide dove season the mallards will 
be flighted every Saturday morning. Every Saturday 
afternoon there will be a dove field available. 

Bring your own shotgun and shells. For mallards 
nothing smaller than high brass No. 4s is allowed. 
Nothing smaller than high brass 6s 
for the other game birds. No shot- 
guns smaller than 20 gauge are per- 
mitted on pheasant and mallard 
hunts. 

The minimum charge for ringneck 
pheasants is $20.00 per hunter. This 
entitles him to four cocks or hens, 
and hunters must shoot all birds 
of either species that are flushed 
within range. Extra birds, $5 each, 
with no limit on bag. If the hunter 
shoots in the morning and wishes 
to shoot again in the afternoon, an- 
other minimum fee will be charged. 

The minimum charge for bob- 
white quail is $25 per hunter. This 
entitles him to eight quail. Extra 
birds cost $2.50 each. 

There is no minimum charge for 
mallards. Each duck bagged is $5. 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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UNTING, FISHING, AND livestock spiced the conver- 

: sation of a scientist and a Florida cattleman, 
recently, when the scientist asked; — “What do you 
think of the Screwworm Eradication Program under 
way in Florida and the Southeast?” 

Without hesitation the cattleman came back with, 
“Forgetting about money, humane considerations for 
animals — both wild and domestic —are enough to 
support my vote for the program.” 

That response showed a real knowledge of the suf- 
fering borne by wild and domestic animals when they 
are attacked by this vicious parasite that feeds on 
living flesh. Dealing with screwworm cases in his live- 
stock and seeing wild animals with infestations promp- 
ted the pity felt by this man who lives so close to 
nature. No wonder he is sympathetic to a program 
using atomic bullets to eliminate the screwworm fly 
from the Southeastern States. 

Not callousness, but simply thoughtlessness, leads 
us to overlook the suffering of wild animals ravaced 
by disease or parasites. They cannot run away; nor 
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Screwworm maggots are reared in shallow 
electrically-heated vats containing ground 
meat, blood and water. 


Here's how 


ATOMIC 





By VAL E. WEYL 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


can they do much to alleviate pain. They seek hiding 
places, seldom to be seen again alive by the average 
person. 

Fortunately, wild animals have an inherent resis- 
tance to many diseases and a tolerance for parasites. 
But few recover from a severe infestation of screw- 
worms. An untreated infestation usually means death 
—particularly to newborn animals. Since we can’t 
control wild animals, we sometimes blame them for 
some of our problems. 

But we may be somewhat uncharitable when we 
say that wild animals serve as a reservoir for screw- 
worm infestations in domestic animals. It is just as 
fair to say that screwworms in livestock provide the 
reservoir which perpetuates and gives rise to screw- 
worms in wildlife. This is particularly true in the 
Southeast where, as far as known, wildlife existed for 
centuries without this pest until man brought it into 
the area when he shipped infested cattle from the 
Southwest. So it is most important that the screwworm 
be eliminated from both wild and domestic animals 
concurrently, if the entire area is to be screwworm- 
free. How atomic energy is used to make a species 
eliminate itself is a lesson in the application of science 
to assist nature protect herself against invaders. 

We told part of the story, here, earlier. That the 
screwworm flies were unwittingly introduced into 
Georgia in 1933, spreading to Florida where they 
winter, — migrating northward as far as the Carolinas 
each summer, and “freezing back” to Florida each 
winter. That the female fly mates only once and 
deposits her eggs on the wounds of warm-blooded, 
wild and domestic animals where the maggots, or 


Loading an airplane with boxes of flies ready for distribution over 
(he infested areas. 
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An airplane hangar at Sebring. Florida. with 
100,000 square feet of working space, became 
the laboratory. 


BULLETS 


are used in the 


fight against wildlife pests 


larvae, bury themselves in the wounds to feed on the 
living tissues. 

In this serewworm eradication program, the scien- 
tists have delved into nature’s secrets to use her weak- 
nesses to destroy a pest. They found that atoms can so 
alter the screwworm fly that it will destroy itself while 
continuing its normal habits of life and reproduction. 
So, we are using flies to destroy flies. The program 
is being carried out by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Animal Disease Eradication Division, with 
the Florida Livestock Board and other Southeastern 
state agencies. 

The technique is based on simple principles but it 
took the scientists 20 years to mold them into the effee- 
tive method used in the program. Here is how it works. 

First, bear in mind that it is advantageous but not 
essential to the program that the female screwworm 
fly mates only once, the male up to 14 times. (Entomo- 
logists worked years determining this as a certainty). 
Second, a method has been developed to bring about 
this one-time mating of the female fly without produc- 
ing fertile eggs. Chemicals were not effective, so ento- 
mologists borrowed some research results from the 
geneticists and cytologists who were X-raying fruit 
flies to study radiation effects on heredity. Here they 
found the answer — X-rays would make screwworm 
flies sterile without changing their vigor or habits. 
They found that a female screwworm fly mated to a 
male, exposed to X-rays, produced only infertile eggs. 
There remained only the problem of producing enough 
sterile flies to overwhelm the native populations. 

But there was a fly in the ointment. X-rays cost too 
much to use for sterilizing flies in quantities necessary 


One of six radioactive cobalt units used to sterilize the pupae of 
screwworm flies. 
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for an eradication program. It took atomic energy 
research to supply the final link. Radioactive cobalt 
provided a relatively inexpensive and readily avail- 
able source of gamma rays— atomic bullets — which 
produced the same effect as X-rays on screwworm 
flies. With a more adaptable and less hazardous source 
of irradiation available, plans were laid for eradication 
of the fly in areas that could be isolated by one means 
or another, or those in natural isolation. 

To perfect the techniques, sterile flies were released 
on Sanibel and Captiva islands off the coast of Florida 
in 1951-53. Of course these islands were reinfested from 
the mainland, but the tests were so successful that 
sterile flies were released for 6 months on the screw- 
worm-infested island of Curacao off Venezuela, in 
1954. So far no screwworms cases have been reported 
from Curacao, four years later. This meant that infes- 
tations in wild animals were wiped out, too. But still 
the scientists were not satisfied. They selected a 2000- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Shad fishing on the St. Johns River usually starts early in December 
and continues until late April. During the 1957-58 season, an esti- 
mated 65,246 of the battling “silver demons” were boated, and kept. 


Mw A St. Jonns River shad has felt the sting of 
: a Cather spoon since Norton Webster, “the 
daddy of Florida shad fishing,” accidentally hooked his 
first “bolt of greased lightning” in the spring of 1942 — 
in reality identified as a six and a half pounder, Disre- 
garding how or why the first shad was attracted to 
Webster's fishing gear, the fact is that sport fishing 
for this silver demon is rapidly developing into one 
of Florida’s most exciting pastimes. 

This amusement is at the expense of the American 
shad, Alosa sapidissima, the largest and one of the 
more valuable members of the herring family of fishes 
in the United States. The name Alosa is Latin for 
“shad,” and sapidissima means “good to eat.” It occurs 
more or less abundantly along the entire Atlantic 
coast from the Gulf of St. Lawrence in Canada, to the 
St. Johns River in Florida, ascending the rivers to 
spawn where they are caught by all forms of apparatus 
from seines and nets near the coast to sport tackle in 
the upriver areas. 

Because of the shad’s wide geographic distribution, 
it is subject to a sizable variety of nicknames. It is 
commonly called just plain “shad” by Florida anglers, 
but northward it takes on different appelations such 
as “white shad,” “poplar-back shad,” “jacks,” and in 
the Connecticut River, the “poor man’s salmon.” 

Since 1953 the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, at 
the request of the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission, has been investigating the St. Johns River 
shad. As a part of this investigation, studies were made 
on the sport fishery to determine fishing pressure and 
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ST. JOHNS 
SHAD 
FEVER 


By PAUL R. NICHOLS 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


magnitude of the catch, and to obtain pertinent life 
history information. 

This sport fishing survey was made possible by 
the help and cooperation of fish camp operators and 
the many loyal shad fishermen who filled out cards and 
dropped them in the white card boxes erected at the 
different fish camp landings and public boat launching 
ramps. Local sportsmen’s organizations and publicity 
mediums co-operated in every way possible to insure 
success of the creel census survey. 

During the course of this study many questions 
were asked by shad anglers and interested bystanders. 
This article is an attempt to answer some of these 
inquiries. 

Many people have watched shad on their spawning 
grounds or in “shad wallows,” as they are termed by 
the fishermen, but little is known about actual court- 
ship and mating. With fresh water trout, as with many 
species, there is an unmistakable pairing, a preparation 
of the bottom for the eggs, an accompanying defense 
of the breeding grounds, and a collaborative sex act. 
Among many aquarium fishes there are elaborate 
“love-lives” in which both male and female take an 
active part. But when the shad males and females 
reach the spawning grounds in schools and, without 
any apparent nest building or prolonged courtship, 
release their reproductive cells into the open water. 
The eggs and young produced are then left to Mother 
Nature’s care. 

The first shad reach the major spawning grounds 
of the St. Johns (Lake Monroe near Sanford upstream 
to Lake Harney, a distance of approximately 25 miles) 
in late November or early December, and the run usu- 
ally continues until late April or early May. The peak 
of the spawning season is from mid-March until mid- 
April. Since the shad are open water spawners, nature 
provided the parent with many chances for offspring — 
the lesser the parental care, the larger the number 
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Midwinter angling along the 
St. Johns River produces 


“dynamite in small packages” 


of eggs produced. The annual fecundity of the St. Johns 
River female shad ranges from 290,000 to 660,000 eggs, 
depending on the length, weight, and age of the fish. 
Although many young shad may be produced, the 
between generation mortality is tremendous. 

The eggs hatch in three to fourteen days, depend- 
ing on water temperature. The young shad remain 
in the river until fall when they make the long journey 
to sea. While in the ocean, the shad make many 
excursions and travel many miles, as far as the coast 
of Maine, searching for food. 

After three to six years of ocean life the shad reach 
maturity, and its most important function becomes that 
of reproduction. Instinctively they move to the coast, 
searching out the stream of their birth and moving 
against the river’s current seeking their natural spawn- 
ing grounds. 

It is during this spawning migration and their stay 
in the spawning area that the shad are available to 
the fishermen. Shad take little or no food during this 
phase of their life. Since adult shad are true plankton 
feeders, they are not equipped to eat and utilize the 
food available in fresh water any more than an arma- 
dilla is equipped to catch mice. When shad attack 
lures, it is more likely a matter of defense of their 
spawning grounds rather than offensive for food, as 
is the case when a “schooling largemouth” strikes a 
Marm’s trailer minnow. 

In the St. Johns, the shad usually have a long 
journey and extended sojourn. Last season fishing 
ran for 23 weeks; from November 25, 1957 through 
May 5, 1958, and during this period an estimated 65,246 
shad were boated and kept. Of this total, 30,864 were 
males (bucks) and 34,382 were females (roe). Respon- 
sible for the catch were 13,025 fishermen fishing from 
6,002 boats for an average of 10.9 shad per boat. The 
cree] limit for shad in Florida is 15 per person per day. 

Shad in the St. Johns usually keep banker’s hours, 
with the peak of daily catches occurring from 10:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m., gradually tapering off until dark, 
and low between 8:00 a.m. and 10:00 a.m. Regardless 


The fight of the American shad is furious and continuous, right into 

the landing net and boat. Since shad take little or no food during 

the spawning season, their attack on a lure is probably of a de- 
fensive nature. 
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of the hours fished, the factor which seemed to influ- 
ence the success of the angler was water temperature. 
The better catches were made when the water tem- 
perature was about 63 degrees and above. In addition 
to temperature, catch was also affected by number of 
fish available in certain areas and competition or skill 
differences between individual fishermen. Shad show 
no preference in personalities, but the three cardinal 
principles of fishing success—where, when, and how— 
eannot be overlooked. 

The peak of the season was reached during the 
period February 24-March 2, when 1,285 fishermen 
boated 10,340 shad, with 189 boat parties recording 
2,237 released. Thus, the reported grand catch was 
67,483 shad, and that represents about 175,000 pounds, 
or 88 tons, which would fill a lot of home freezers 
with this piscatorial delicacy. 

The average length by sex of the shad taken by 
the sport fishery last season was 15.2 inches fork 
length for male shad and 16.8 inches fork length for the 
female. The average weight of the shad taken was 
2.1 pounds for male and 3.2 pounds for the female. 
The largest fish observed in last season’s catch was a 
) pound, 2 ounce female. 

The age distribution by sex showed that the major- 
ity of male shad were 3 and 4 years old, while the 
females were 4 and 5 years of age. The shad are aged 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Two mocking birds attacked the 
huge hawk with utter ferocity. 





WENTY-FIVE YEARS ago Hypoluxo Island, which lies 
in Lake Worth, eight miles south of glittering 
Palm Beach, Florida, was an almost forgotten strip of 
land three miles long and a half-mile wide at its ex- 
treme width. Except for a luxurious estate on the 
southernmost tip, the south end of the island was a 
tangle of dense jungle, cabbage and coconut palms, 
gumbo-limbo trees and the vestige of what at one time 
had been a large citrus grove. A rutty road wound its 
erratic way down to the estate. Here and there was a 
“squatter’s” cottage. Outside of that, the south end of 
the island was pretty much in the state it was when 
the Barefoot Mailman trod the beaches from Palm 
Beach to Miami. Indeed, legend has it that the immor- 
tal mailman brought his bride to spend their honey- 
moon amid the untouched jungles of Hypoluxo Island. 

The legend may or may not be true, but during 
World War Two, the military conducted survival tests 
on the island. Troops were dumped on Hypoluxo Island 
and told to “live off the land.” That they managed to 
do so is sufficient testimony that Hypoluxo Island 
teemed with wildlife, and a multitude of fishes were 
to be caught off its shores. 

During the past five years the Island has experi- 
enced a building boom of sorts (as has the entire sur- 
rounding east coast of Florida). A paved road now 
extends the full length of Hypoluxo, blossoming into 
an abbreviated “O” at its widest part. Two bridges 
connect the island with the mainland and the narrow 
strip of land that runs between Lake Worth and the 
Atlantic Ocean. Numerous dwellings have been erected 
on what was not long ago a virtual wilderness. 

In short, Hypoluxo Island has been “discovered” 
by people whose taste runs to seclusion and privacy. 

I built my home on the southern part of the Island 
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ae Wildlife From 
My Window 


My brand new home serves 


as an exciting wildlife observation post 


By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 


and moved in during December of 1955. In clearing 
the land, I left all the trees standing, and in fact built 
my patio around an immense tree which has four sep- 
arate trunks. At first there were no neighbors in sight. 
But “progress” is taking its toll. In the 2% years 
my wife and I have been on the Island, six dwellings 
have been erected within sight of our house. Others 
have gone up or are in the process of being erected 
elsewhere on the southern portion of what has become 
to us a beloved isle. 

How has wildlife managed in the path of this expan- 
sion? 

We have learned, through first hand observation, 
that wildlife is a tenacious thing —it does not give 
up easily. If one has patience and the ability to sit 
quietly, many strange and wonderful events take place 
in the lives of the wild creatures on Hypoluxo Island. 
Between us, my wife and I have witnessed miniature 
wars, great loves, the age old story of the hunter and 
the hunted—in short, the struggle for survival that has 
gone on among Nature's creations since the beginning 
of time. 

One afternoon in the spring of 1956 I was snoozing 
in my bedroom in the southwest wing of the house. 
Suddenly there was a great commotion outside the 
south window. I cautiously peered through the window 
and beheld, not ten feet away, a huge hawk perched 
on the dead limb of a tree. Two mockingbirds were 
attacking it with utter ferocity. 

The mockingbird, at times, gives forth the most 
dulcet notes in the realm of bird song. However, these 
two mockingbirds were anything but dulcet. They were 
fighting mad, and were going after the hawk like a 
pair of supersonic dive bombers. They took turns dart- 
ing down on the hawk at what appeared to be tremen- 
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dous speed, hitting the big bird on the back. The hawk 
shuddered with every swoop, like a punch drunk 
fighter. During the entire attack, the mockingbirds 
emitted a never-ending series of shrill screams. It was 
evident the small birds had a nest nearby and were 
determined to drive the hawk away. 

After several minutes of incessant pounding, the 
hawk flapped groggily into the air and departed the 
scene of combat. The mockingbirds pursued him for 
several hundred feet, then turned abruptly and flew 
back to home base. 

The entire drama took place a few feet from my 
eyes, and had it been captured on film, could take its 
place among the best wildlife scenes ever offered by 
Walt Disney. 

In early days of our occupancy on Hypoluxo Island, 
our back yard was a yard in name only. In reality it 
was a patch of weeds and periwinkles amid which rab- 
bits and wild doves fed. 

There has been and still is much controversy con- 
cerning the sense of humor (or lack of it) in wild ani- 
mals and birds. I am completely convinced that such 
creatures do have a sense of humor. The next few para- 
graphs should support my contention. 

The episode took place in the back yard, and I wit- 
nessed it through the west window of my bedroom. 
As I glanced outward, I discerned three wild doves 
and one rabbit, all busily engaged in feeding. Of sud- 
den, a pixie emotion overcame the rabbit. He sat up 
and surveyed the immediate surrounding terrain. Espy- 
ing the doves, he darted at them, hitting all three in 
succession for all the world like a hard driven billiard 
ball. At each impact, a dove fluttered into the air and 
returned to earth to resume feeding as if nothing much 
had happened. 

At the end of his devastating run, the rabbit darted 
behind a weed patch and peered backward at the 
havoc he had wrought. He looked like a mischievous 
imp. The whole incident, which took but a few sec- 
onds, left me roaring with laughter. It was one of the 
funniest sights I had ever beheld in the realm of nature. 
There was no doubt the rabbit put on the show out of 
devilment, and had a grand time doing it. 

Since the rabbit-dove incident, I have witnessed 
rabbits playing a sort of “bump the behind” game sev- 
eral times among themselves. They apparently indulge 
in such antics out of the pure joy of living, and some 
of the jolts they hand each other must be real stunners. 
One rabbit appears to be going at full speed when he 
rams the fanny of another. 

As with the case of the mockingbird-hawk fight, all 
the incidents related, if recorded on film, would be 
collectors items for any nature lover. 
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The rabbit 
darted at three wild 
doves hitting them like 


a hard driven billiard ball. 


Last summer I saw a squirrel kill itself, but I doubt 
if it was intentional suicide, The scene was again my 
back yard. The villain of the death scene was an elec- 
tric light pole, or rather the transformer on top of it. 

I was reclining on the back porch when I observed 
the squirrel ascending the pole, jerking his tail as he 
progressed, as squirrels do. I had a sense of foreboding 
as I watched the inquisitive little rascal inch his way 
upward. He reached the top and nibbled at the trans- 
former wires. There was a sudden “ppfftt” and the 
squirrel dropped to the ground like a piece of lead. He 
was stone dead—a pitiful sacrifice to man’s progress. 

I suppose I can blame myself, in a way, for the 
death of the squirrel. The light pole had been erected 
to bring electricity into my home. Incidentally, the 
little rodent blew out the transformer. I didn’t learn 
it until several hours later, and had to put in an emer- 
gency call to the local light and power company to 
repair the damage. 

My back yard and the electric pole were also 
the scene of one of the most dramatic fights I have ever 
witnessed among creatures of the wild, the hawk- 
mockingbird embroglio not excepted. It all started in- 
nocently enough. A crow lit on top of the pole and an- 
nounced his presence in a raucous voice. In a moment 
a bluejay flew from the southwest and lit on a wire 
just underneath the crow. In another moment two 
cardinals flew from the northeast and perched beside 
the jay. A fourth bird, this one a mockingbird, flew 
in from the northwest and lined up with the two 
zardinals and the jay. 

As if by some pre-arranged signal, all four small 
birds turned on the crow. It was the darndest Donny- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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There is probably no greater 


shooting accuracy than 


The excellent bench rest shooting range at San Angelo, Texas. where 
past national tournaments have been held, is one of the finest in 
the country. 


we «coring t-——Bench Rest Bullseyes 


LY ie SHOOTERS GIVEN TO honest retrospect and 
personal evaluation have a pretty good idea of 
their own shooting ability. They know what kind of 
targets they can usually hit as well as those that gen- 
erally prove too difficult for their skill. 

But few riflemen know the true accuracy of their 
weapons. Bench rest shooters do. Shooting solely from 
sturdy benches set along firing lines, theirs is the chal- 
lenge of matching and perfecting shooting equipment 
to the point where it delivers peak performance. In 
their opinion, rifles that will not group ten consecutive 
shots in an area smaller than the size of a dime, at 
200 measured yards, aren’t particularly accurate! On 
shooting ranges throughout the country — Florida in- 
cluded — they strive for the utmost in rifle precision, 
the realized dream of putting every one of a string 
of ten shots in the hole made by the first fired bullet. 
They come close to doing it, too! 

Of record is witnessed firing of ten consecutive shots 
over 200 yards into areas as small-sized at .402, .527, 
.270 and .577 of an inch, respectively, calibrated from 
the centers of the two widest spaced shots in each 
group. At 100 yards, groups as small as .240 and .267 
of an inch have been recorded. 

The specialized sport derives its descriptive name 
from the fact that each rifle is fired from a sturdy 
bench, with rifle fore-end resting on a sandbag-padded 
tripod adjustable for height. A second small sandbag 
at the toe of the rifle’s stock gives added steadiness. 

It is a test to determine the ultimate accuracy of 
a particular combination of rifle and ammunition rather 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


than shooter skill; the fact that a rifle is test fired from 
bench rest does not add one whit to its true accuracy. 

Although the bench rest shooter uses a target im- 
printed with center bullseye and outer rings, he is 
not concerned where his shots hit on the target paper 
so long as they form a compact group. Actually, his 
aiming mark is a small, heavily black-bordered square 
imprinted above target center on which the crosshairs 
of his scope sight are aligned. Adjustment in sight 
elevation causes the shots to register lower on the 
target, thus keeping the aiming point unbroken and 
sharply discernible throughout the firing of a string 
of shots. 

Because succeeding shots fired from bench rest 
often merely give ragged enlargement to the bullet 
hole made by the first shot, a backing target is used 
behind the one at which the bench rest shooter fires. 
This is a band of wrapping paper that moves very 
slowly under the compulsion of an electric motor, yet 
fast enough that the bullets which make a single hole 
on the face target are spaced like beads on the backing 
target. This second target paper serves as a check on 
the total number of shots fired. 

As in other sports, competitive interest is wide- 
spread and of gregarious result. Annual national cham- 
pionship tournaments are sponsored by the National 
Bench Rest Shooters’ Association, under whose ban- 
ner most local clubs and independent shooters are 
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Colonel Townsend Whelen, dean of riflemen, and author of “The 
Ultimate In Rifle Precision,” accuracy-testing a Winchester Model 70 
varmint rifle of .243 caliber. 


enrolled. In 1958 the national open was held in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. In 1959 the national matches will be held 
at Johnstown, New York. In 1960, the scene of com- 
petition will move back to Tulsa. Thereafter, the 
shooters may elect to again congregate and compete 
on ranges at San Angelo, Texas; DuBois, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Custer, South Dakota, sites of earlier na- 
tional tournaments. 

Besides providing fun, competitive bench rest shoot- 
ing can be financially rewarding to expert or momen- 
tarily lucky participants. Many of the registered shoots 
return a considerable portion, or all, of match entry 
fees to competitors in the form of prizes. There are 
also various special awards that can be won, given by 
the trade and benefactors. B. N. Auston, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, to cite a particular instance, garnered an 
extra $250 in cash for breaking an existing accuracy 
record while engaging in a conventional registered 
local tournament. 

Current holder of the title National Bench Rest 
Rifle Champion is Robert W. Smith, of Dallas, Texas, 
who annexed the championship crown at the end of 
five days of competition at Tulsa last September. For 
tournament competition, Smith currently favors a rifle 
of .219 Donaldson Wasp caliber, fitted with a custom 
made A. L. Day barrel on a Mauser action, and a 24- 
power Unertl telescopic sight. 

Here in Florida, Dr. and Mrs. James Smith, of Wau- 
chula, are probably top-ranking personalities in state 
bench rest shooting activity. The Smiths not only 
maintain a home range but attend and compete in 
various out-of-state tournaments. They believe that 
the popularity of bench rest shooting in Florida can 
rival that of other states if local shooting clubs will 
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Few average riflemen know the true accuracy of their weapons. 
Bench rest shooters do. Shooting from sturdy benches, theirs is the 
challenge to where peak performance is delivered. 


add sturdy, comfortable bench rests to existing range 
facilities. These would not only appeal to the strict 
devotee of bench rest shooting, but could be utilized 
by other shooters for testing the accuracy of target and 
hunting rifles. 

Bible of bench rest shooters — especially for begin- 
ners — is Colonel Townsend Whelen’s book, “The Ulti- 
mate in Rifle Precision” (Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, 
Penna.) 

Once a month, serious shooters everywhere watch 
their incoming mail for PRECISION SHOOTING, a 
20 page illustrated monthly, published at Lyndonville, 
Vermont. Issues not only reflect recent range achieve- 
ments of outstanding personalities in the sport of bench 
rest shooting, but regularly contain gunsmithing tips 
that are welcomed by shooters generally. In essence, 
however, the publication is a vehicle that serves as 
a news medium for established bench rest shooters 
and a source of helpful information for beginners. A 
free sample copy can be had by addressing a request 
to the publication’s offices at Lyndonville, which is also 
the hometown of the National Bench Rest Shooters’ 
Association. 

From experience, bench rest shooters have learned 
that rifles of the .22 caliber class are apt to prove the 
most accurate. These are not the familiar .22 rimfire 
models, but centerfire calibers like the .222 Remington, 
.219 Donaldson Wasp and .219 Improved Zipper. All, 
along with the .244 Remington, give fast, flat bullet 
flight, extreme accuracy and desirably light recoil 
conducive to uniform performance from shot to shot. 
For these reasons, the competitive shooter usually 
specifies that his bench rest rifle be chambered and 
barreled for one of these calibers. Larger calibers are 
permissible in bench rest tournament competition, but 
their heavier recoil makes them harder to control and 
fire uniformly for the extremely close shot grouping 
needed to win. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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In this “era of cooperation,” due consideration is given outdoor 
recreation and wildlife habitat in the overall planning for South 
Florida’s great boom. 


rors FIRST BIG BOOM began about the start of 
| the present century, reaching a fabulous peak 
during the 1920’s. People poured into this “rediscover- 
ed” land of sunshine and water, to settle on what had 
recently been scrubland, marsh and swamp, the habitat 
of game and fish and die-hard Seminoles. Land values 
in southern Florida soared, and untamed wilderness 
was tamed by tractors, dredges and draglines. 

The key to the development of south Florida was 
—and is— water control. In the eyes of people with 
vision, power and money, the watery Everglades seem- 
ed destined to become one vast land of farms. Thou- 
sands of acres were drained off. Levees were thrown up 
on Lake Okeechobee’s southern and eastern shores 
for hurricane protection and to hold back water from 
the newly created agricultural lands. Then canals were 
dug to hasten the flow of excess water from the lake 
to the ocean and Gulf, avoiding the age-old, natural 


Little thought was given to wildlife values during the first great 
boom of the 1920's. The watery Everglades seemed destined to 
become one vast land of farms. 
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By 
HORACE LOFTIN 


drainage pathway southward through the Glades. 

Beyond any question, water control measures along 
these lines were inevitable and necessary for the hu- 
man development of south Florida, though the cost 
was terrific in terms of wildlife habitats totally wiped 
out, water tables lowered, fresh water basins turned 
salt, and a host of other disrupting effects on the en- 
vironment. South Florida’s wildlife suffered a big 
blow from this first great boom and is stil] suffering 
from it. The gradual drying up of great areas of the 
Glades that goes on today can largely be blamed on 
the dikes and canals that keep excess water in Okee- 
chobee from draining southward. 

This was a high price to pay for the human develop- 
ment of this vital region of Florida. Perhaps if a little 
thought had been given to wildlife and environmental 
values before the go-ahead signal was given to the 
draglines, this price need not have been so high. But 
wildlife and conservation experts were seldom seen 
near the planning tables. 

Today, Florida is again in the midst of a great 
boom, larger than the first. Once again, water control 
is at the center of many of the resulting problems of 
population, industrial and agricultural growth. But 
there's a different story to report on how water contro] 
measures are brought about today. Cooperation is 
the key note in a calculated effort to see that all public 
interests — including wildlife values! — are taken into 
account in the final planning. Now the needs of recre- 
ation and wildlife resource management are made 
an integral part of engineering plans wherever practi- 
cable. 

A brilliant example of how game management 
enters into water control planning in present-day Flor- 
ida can be seen in a project to increase the water 
storage capacity of Lake Okeechobee. The Corps of 
Engineers and the Central and Southern Florida Flood 
Control District had the task of finding out how to 
provide a water supply and flood control system to 
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Florida Boom 


in which water 
control is again the 


center of many problems 


care for the present and projected needs of nearly half 
of Florida. The answer obviously lay in Lake Okeecho- 
bee, that 730-square mile giant which is the heart of 
all water control in the southern region. 

The engineers found that by increasing the average 
depth of the lake from about 14 feet to slightly more 
than 16 feet, most foreseeable needs could be met. To 
do this, that State and Federal experts proposed to add 
to the height of the levees on the southern and eastern 
shore of the lake. This would mean that some undiked 
areas, particularly on the wildlife-rich northwest shore 
between Fisheating Creek and the Kissimmee River, 
would have to be flooded. 

But when they heard of this plan, certain local 
interests on the northwest shore protested. They asked 
that a levee be thrown up there, so that the land pro- 
posed for flooding could be protected and converted 
to agriculture. Not only this, but they wanted the levee 
placed out into the marsh so that thousands of acres 
of public and high value wildlife habitat would be 
available for sale and reclamation. Engineering costs 
of these two proposals—flooding vs, diking—were esti- 
mated and found not to be too far apart one way or 
the other. 

Which alternative, then, should be chosen? 

As is done routinely now in this “era of coopera- 
tion,” the Corps of Engineers and Flood Control Dis- 
trict notified the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission about the newly advanced plan for diking 
the northwest shore and asked for the Commission’s 
ideas on the matter. 

Now, this northwest shore of Okeechobee is one of 
the best waterfowl and game fish areas in all of Florida 
—and therefore of the nation. It is known to be about 
the best spot on the lake for a good day’s hunting or 
fishing. Naturally, the Commission was gravely 


To hasten the flow of excess water, canals to the ocean and Gulf 
were made. avoiding the age-old, natural drainage pathway south- 
ward through the Glades. 
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Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission technicians are now kept 
busy gathering data in order to recommend, and back up, plans best 
for wildlife consistent with the practicalities of other problems. 


concerned, and a whole team of experts were quickly 
assigned to the job of finding out why the northwest 
shore is as good as it is for wildlife, and which of the 
two engineering proposals would result in the least 
ill effects to wildlife values there. The Commission 
wanted enough scientific data to be able to recom- 
mend, and back up, that plan which would be best 
for wildlife consistent with the practicalities of finance 
and engineering problems. 

Here are some of the things the research team dis- 
covered and how they went about arriving at the 
facts... 

First of all, the game management experts wanted | 
a true measure of the importance of the northwest 
shore to hunting and fishing. They had a head start 
on this problem, since waterfow] inventories had been 
going on in the region since 194, 

Summing up the censuses for all these years, the 
scientists found that the area between Fisheating Creek 

(Continued on next Page) 
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No other area can compare with the Everglades, its beauty and 

striking enchantment, where all manner of wildlife dwell oblivious 

to the possible threat of industrial encroachment. Sportsmen and 

wildlife conservationists have finally won their place at the drafting 
table for large-scale water control projects. 


(Continued from preceding Page! 


and Kissimmee River supports about 57 per cent of the 
ducks on Okeechobee through the season. Yet this 
northwest shore area contain only 26 per cent of the 
waterfowl area of the lake. More than this, they found 
that the northwest shore of Okeechobee attracts 12 
per cent of all waterfowl (excluding coots and scaup) 
in a region including the St. Johns Valley, Kissimmee 
Valley, Merritt's Island, Indian River and Lake Okee- 
chobee! 

In the understatement of the year, the scientists’ 
report said tersely, “Few areas of comparative value 
are likely to be encountered in the State of Florida.” 
You could well change that “State of Florida” to 
anywhere. 

In a look at the gamefish situation, the Commission 
scientists pulled trawls, placed gill nets and used roten- 
one over four separate areas east and west on the lake 
for comparative studies on the kinds and quality of 
fishes in the different regions. This was backed up 
by head counts and creel censuses to learn about fishing 
pressure in these areas. 

They learned that the northwestern shore is by 
far the most biologically productive area in the lake, 
leading to the most favorable ratio of game fish to 
rough fish of the test areas. Furthermore, the fishing 
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pressure on the western half of the lake was almost 
double that of the eastern half, and the take included 
a larger number of bass and other gamefish. Conditions 
in the northwest shore shallow water zone were found 
to be especially good for reproduction and growth of 
young game fish, 

This data gave “yard-stick” proof that the northwest 
shore is the most valuable wildlife area of the lake. 
Now the question arose at to why this is so and what 
would be the effects on it of diking vs flooding? 

Taking a very close look at the area between Fish- 
eating Creek and Kissimmee River, the wildlife ex- 
perts found that a three-layered belt of vegetation bor- 
dering the shoreline provided much of the answer. 
Farthest from the open water and on the highest ground 
of the shoreline is a zone of moist soil plants, contain- 
ing heavy seed-producing species like millet and smart- 
weed. This zone in good years contributes greatly to 
the total food supply of the waterfowl, particularly 
the pintails, Florida ducks, blue-wing teal and other 
dabblers. 

The middle zone is made up of marsh plants — cat- 
tails, buttonbush, pickerelweed and the like. Pickings 
are lean for waterfowl trying to feed in this zone, but 
it does offer them the cover they must have. (It also 
offers the duck hunter the cover he needs for a success- 
ful hunt on the lake!) 

The lakeward most zone is made up of aquatic 
submerged plants, such as pondweed, wild celery, 
southern naiad and muskgrass. The large populations 
of ringneck ducks, coot and scaup, as well as some of 
the dabblers, feed heavily from this zone. 

The presence of these two separate food sources 
insures that there will be enough food, regardless of 
the failure of one or the other of them. The marsh 
gives waterfowl the measure of safety which they 
want in a feeding ground. Taken together, these three 
different plant zones work to make the northwest shore 
just about ideal for waterfowl. 

Gamefish rely on the marsh and submerged vege- 
tation zones as happy hunting, breeding and nursery 


_ grounds. The action of all three kinds of plants in 


stabilizing the shore and preventing silting is vitally 
important in maintaining good fishing conditions. 

Now, what will happen if this area is diked? And 
what will happen if it is flooded? The wildlife scien- 
tists had a clue already, in that none of the previously- 
diked shores support such a well-balanced variety of 
plants nor the fish and game populations that go with 
it. Then, by careful measurements of the land contour 
and water levels that control the three-zoned plant 
belt in its present near-ideal proportions, the Commis- 
sion experts were able to predict the probable results 
of either of the proposed engineering changes. 

If the northwest shore is flooded to the degree nec- 
essary to increase the lake’s average depth to 16.4 feet, 
the zone of submerged plants will increase about six 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Chuck-will’s-widow, 
Caprimulgus carolinensis. 

Often heard but seldom seen de- 
scribes well this strange flyer in the 
night. During the warmer months 
the chuck-will is widely distributed 
throughout most of the state with 
the exception of the middle and low- 
er Keys. At this time there is no 
doubt of its presence for it is widely 
advertised by the loud and frequent 
calling. The characteristic call, with 
only a bit of imagination, sounds 
remarkably like chuck will’s wid-ow. 
The first note, the chuck, is low pitch- 
ed while the other notes are loud, 
clear and whistle-like with the ac- 
cent on the third note. 

The chuck-will’s-widow, in com- 
mon with the other members of the 
family, displays a remarkable degree 
of natural camouflage. Its varigated 
pattern of black and white and of 
various shades of gray and brown 
break up the outline of the bird most 
effectively. It is unusual to spot a 
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chuck-will on the littered floor of the 
forest where it spends most of the 
daylight hours. When one of these 
birds perches on the limb of a tree, 
it sits parallel with the limb rather 
than at right angles as do most other 
birds. This trait, added to the na- 
tural camouflage of the plumage pat- 
tern, is excellent protection against 
detection by potential enemies. 

From early March through June is 
the period during which nesting ac- 
tivity has been reported from Flor- 
ida. The two eggs which comprise 
the normal clutch are deposited on 
the leaf carpeted floor of the forest. 
There is no attempt to build a nest 
of any sort. The eggs are well 
camouflaged for the cream-hued 
ground color is liberally splotched 
with spottings of blue, lilac, and 
brown. 

There are chuck-will’s in the state 
even during the winter months al- 
though many of the Florida birds ap- 
parently join those from more north- 
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erly areas in a seasonal movement 
southward. The main wintering 
grounds appear to lie in Cuba and 
the Bahamas and in Central America 
southward into Colombia. 

Most of the feeding activity of this 
species is conducted while the bird 
is on the wing. Feeding flights are 
silent and close to the ground. Beet- 
les and moths are among the primary 
items of the diet. 


Whip-poor-will, Caprimulgus 
vociferus. 

In average size this bird is much 
smaller than the Poor-will’s-widow 
which it rather closely resembles in 
plumage coloration and general body 
conformation. The whip-poor-will’s 
total length averages about 9% inch- 
es with a wingspread of around 17 
inches. The Chuck-will’s-widow av- 
erages in total length about a foot 
with a wingspread of roughly 25 
inches. 

(Continued on next Page) 
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In the male whip-poor-will the 
whole end of the outer tail feathers 
is white. The white throat band is 
prominent. In the male chuck-will’s- 
widow the outer tail feathers have 
a large white patch on the inner 
web and the throat band is narrow 
and not clearly defined. 

The whip-poor-will nests over a 
considerable stretch of the eastern 
half of the country, extending from 
above the Canadian line southward 
into northern Georgia and northern 
Alabama. In Florida it is a winter 
resident only and there is no record 
of it having nested this far south. 
Its call, a three noted whistle sound- 
ing, as the name indicates, like whip- 
poor-will, is only rarely heard in the 
state. 

Insects of various kinds which it 
captures during its nocturnal flights 
comprise the mainstay of the whip- 
poor-will’s food. As does the former 
species, the whip-poor-will spends 
the daylight hours quietly resting on 
the forest floor where its broken 
plumage pattern of subdued hues 
makes it difficult to see. 


Nighthawk, Chordeiles minor. 

The nighthawk is one of those 
birds whose presence is self-adver- 
tised, a feat which is brought about 
both by its call and by its spectacu- 
lar mode of flight. Its voice carries 
a penetrating, rather  insect-like 
quality that may be written as peent, 
pee-ik, or peenck. The erratic swoop- 
ing flight and the spectacular aerial 
dives climaxed by a peculiar hollow 
“bellowing” produced by the rush of 
air through stiff primaries attracts 
the attention of even the most casual 
of bird watchers. The flight pattern 
and the “bellowing” are the basis 
for one of the most common local 
names of the species, “bull bat.” 

In its various subspecies, the night- 
hawk is known throughout much of 
the country. In Florida it is an abun- 
dant warm season bird throughout 
the state. Most of the summer popu- 
lation arrives sometime during April 
and the birds remain here in dimin- 
ishing numbers until October or 
sometimes until early November. 
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As with the other members of its 
family, the night hawk is no nest 
builder. The two eggs are usually 
found on the ground in such open 
sites as pastures, brushfree wood- 
lands, or in the sparsely vegetated 
dune lands along the coast. Gravel- 
ed roofs of buildings, even those in 
the metropolitan areas are frequent 
nesting sites for the bull bat finds 
city life as acceptable as life in the 
more quiet rural sections. 

Despite its name, the nighthawk 
by no means restricts its activities to 
the hours of darkness. It frequently 
is abroad during the daylight, usual- 
ly in the early morning and evening, 
as well as after dark. 

Nighthawks are valuable allies in 
the battle against insect pests for 
they consume great numbers of 
them, swooping down to scoop them 
up in their large mouths. The stom- 
ach of one nighthawk was found to 
contain well over two thousand 
flying ants. Another had eaten over 
500 mosquitoes. 

Once shot in great numbers for 
“sport,” the species now quite prop- 
erly enjoys the protection of both 
state and Federal laws. 


Chimney Swilt, Chaetura pelagica. 

The sooty-brown, gray-throated 
chimney swift is a common summer 
resident throughout most of the 
state with the exception of the lower 
reaches of the peninsula. They arrive 
early in the year, usually in late 
February or during March and stay 
until the advent of cooler weather in 
the fall. The migration to the South 
American wintering grounds usually 
takes place during October. 


As is indicated by its common 
name, this swift shows a definite pre- 
ference for chimneys which they use 
as nesting sites. Lacking such places 
they will commonly resort to hollow 
trees. Wells, barn lofts, and other 
such places may also be used as nest- 
ing spots. 


The nest itself is a shallow bracket- 
like cup formed of twigs cemented 
together by a glutinous secretion 
from the mouth. This same secretion 
is used to cement the nest to the 


inner surface of the chimney or other 
surface. 

June appears to be the peak month 
of nesting activity in Florida. The 
eggs, from 4 to 6 in number are 
white and without markings. 

The swift’s narrow, slightly curved 
wings and short stiff tail produce 
a characteristic silhouette. Some 
writers have remarked on this ap- 
pearance likening it to a bow and 
arrow. 

Great numbers of flying insects 
are taken by chimney swifts, for 
their food consists almost entirely 
of gnats, mosquitoes and other in- 
sects which they capture on the 
wing. | 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Archilochus colubris. 

This highly animated feathered 
sprite is the smallest of Florida’s 
birds, measuring in total length 
scarcely more than three inches on 
the average. The metallic red of the 
male’s throat plumage gives the 
species its common name. The 
female lacks this splash of brilliant 
color. 

Its nesting range is a large one, 
reaching from Nova Scotia and the 
lower portions of Ontario and Al- 
berta southward to the Gulf Coast. 
In this state it nests quite commonly 
from the vicinity of Lake Okeecho- 
bee northward, and but rarely in 
southernmost Florida. 

The nest is a tiny lichen covered 
cup scarcely an inch and a half in 
diameter and perhaps an inch deep. 
It is formed from bits of plant fibers, 
bud scales, and other plant material 
wrapped with bits of cobweb. The 
nest is stuck to a twig or small 
branch with a saliva secretion. The 
two white eggs comprising the clutch 
are about the size of field peas. 


They are quite common in Florida 
during the period of migration and 
are fairly numerous throughout 
most of the state during the summer. 
Numbers of them remain the year 
around in southern Florida. 

Late February or early March 
usually sees the beginning of the 
northward migration. @ 
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BENCH REST BULLSEYES 
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For the action-assembly of a bench 
rest rifle, the serious shooter seeks 
the very best he can get. The com- 
mercial Remington Model 722 and 
the military and FN Mauser bolt 
actions lend themselves admirably 
to adaption, as does an action from 
a Winchester Model 70. To achieve 
greater rigidity, these standard ac- 
tions are often reinforced with steel 
plates and sleeves. In addition, 
various custom gunsmiths, like Hart, 
Schultz & Larsen, Forster, Culver 
and Weber, build special actions to 
customer specifications. 


Barrels are long — 26 to 30 inches 
— and often of stainless steel. They 
usually represent a straight cylinder 
approximately one inch in diameter 
instead of being tapered like barrels 
on hunting rifles. Standard factory 
barrels are seldom good enough for 
the competitive bench rest shooter. 
His barrel, preferably and of neces- 
sity, must be among the most ac- 
curate ever bored and rifled. For 
such, he turns to leading present-day 
barrel makers — particularly Clyde 
Hart, G. R. Douglas, Ralph Pride, 
Sam May, A. L. Day and the firm 
of Johnson Automatics Associates. 


Trigger pulls are made exception- 
ally light, rarely exceeding 3/4 of a 
pound. When adjusted, no creep 
and backlash, so common among 
hunting rifles, must be perceptible 
to a sensitive trigger finger. Since 
original trigger assemblies of utilized 
Mauser actions are often lacking in 
desirable characteristics, substitution 
of a precisely made single-stage Sako 
trigger, or a Canjar set trigger, is 
popular practice. 


Bedding of rifle-action in its wood 
stock is more important than the 
material and shape of the rifle stock 
itself. Many shooters make their 
own stocks and bed the rifle-action 
with utmost care. Others prefer to 
buy ready-made stocks from con- 
temporary shooter Colonel Craw- 
ford H. Hollidge, of Marston Mills, 
Massachusetts, or other recognized 
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Many shooting ranges now provide work 

benches where reloading equipment can be 

set up, and necessary minor gunsmithing jobs 
be done. 


sources for bench rest shooters’ 
needs. 

Telescopic sights of from 20 to 25 
power magnification, capable of pre- 
cise adjustments, are favored by the 
majority of competitive bench rest 
shooters, but a few use as high as 
36X magnification. Such powerful 
instruments give their users narrow 
fields of view, but a close-up target 
picture of great clarity, and double 
as sighting and spotting scopes — 
even when used at ranges of 200 and 
300 yards. Those of Unertl manu- 





“Really MOVES, doesn’t it!” 


facture seem to dominate the repre- 
sentations numerically. Close rival 
of the Unertl in popularity is the 
Lyman Super Targetspot. 

Almost all of the expert bench 
rest shooters handload their own am- 
munition, and usually right on the 
range. To obtain perfect brass cases 
for reloading, commercially-acquired 
cartridges are fired without attempt 
at accuracy to “fire-form” them to 
the exact dimensions of the rifle 
chamber. Thereafter, empty cases 
are carefully inspected and reloaded 
over a normal life with either home- 
made bullets or ready-mades from 
Sierra, Hornady, Speer, Holmes, 
Berger, Brown and other suppliers. 

Firing of groups is invariably by 
single shot sequence loading instead 
of from a fully loaded cartridge 
magazine. Loading magazine assem- 
blies of military actions commonly 
used are frequently altered to pro- 
vide a solid platform that will cradle 
only one cartridge at a time. 

In bench rest shooting it is not 
necessary that the weapon being ac- 
curacy-tested actually be shouldered 
for firing. Once a rifle is set up on 
supporting forearm rifle rest and 
sandbags, it is possible for the shoot- 
er to sit beside rather than behind 
his gun, using one hand on the butt- 
stock to restrain recoil movement, as 
he leans into line of sight, takes 
aim and shoots. Rube Goldberg 
variations — so long as they comply 
with rules governing record firing 
—are permissable and occasionally 
seen, Most of the experts, however, 
shoulder their weapons in orthodox 
bench rest shooting fashion. 

You might start out by bench rest 
testing your favorite hunting rifle 
and adjusting it to peak accuracy 
performance. From the interest de- 
veloped from tuning up an ordinary 
hunting rifle until it groups its shots 
inside a three-inch circle at 200 
yards, you will likely turn to the 
far more accurate equipment used 
by true bench rest shooters. Per- 
haps you will realize the dream of 
putting ten consecutive shots in an 
area no larger than the diameter of 
one bullet. ©@ 
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FROM MY WINDOW 
(Continued from Page 25) 


brook you ever saw. Feathers flew in 
all directions, amid the screamings 
of the smaller birds and the hoarse 
cawing of the lone crow. The big 
black bird put up a devil of a fight, 
but he was no match for his four de- 
termined adversaries who were hit- 
ting from all directions at once. After 
a few moments of furious battling, 
the crow gave up and flew away. The 
four smaller birds lined up again on 
the wire, then took off one by one in 
the separate direction from whence 
they came. They appeared quite sat- 
isfied with the outcome of the affair. 

To my wife goes the credit for be- 
ing the sole human witness to the 
grimmest saga of wildlife on Hypo- 
luxo Island. It is the story of the 
“hunter and the hunted,” a true tale 
of Nature in her most relentless 
mood. 


Mrs. van Dresser is in the habit of 
getting up in the early mornings to 
have a look at what’s going on out- 
side our doors. At such times she 
sees the usual quota of rabbits frol- 
icking in the front yard, and squir- 
rels scurrying up and down the trees. 
Every once in a while she catches a 
glimpse of a ‘coon or ’possum ram- 
bling about the park across the road 
from our place. 

On a memorable Sunday morning 
recently, my intrepid wildlife watch- 
er got up at daylight and peered out 
from her bedroom window which 
overlooks the south and east portion 
of our grounds. She discerned two 
shadowy figures in the early morn- 
ing mist. One was a wildcat, directly 
below her window. The other was a 
rabbit, sitting in the driveway about 
80 feet away. 

It was obvious the wildcat wanted 
that rabbit. But how was he going to 
catch it? Making a run of some 80 
feet in the open would be useless. 
Everyone knows that a rabbit will 
explode in four directions at once if 
anything as fearsome as a wildcat is 
seen. If that cat made a move in the 
open, the rabbit would be practically 
off Hypoluxo Island before the killer 
made ten feet. 
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My wife says she could actually 
see the cat figuring out a plan of 
action (she was that close to it). 
Slowly the critter began moving in 
a northerly direction, hugging the 
wall of the house. If he could get to 
the carporte, the automobile would 
shield him from view until he could 
reach the hedge which runs the side 
of the 60-foot driveway to within 
eight feet of the sitting rabbit. 

Slowly the cat slunk along the 
wall, his movements timed with ut- 
most precision. He gained the car- 
porte, slithered by the car and made 
it to the hedge. So far, he was un- 
detected by the rabbit. 

Having gained the hedge, he 
turned a right angle and started 
down toward the rabbit which was 
now but 60 feet away. With the 
hedge as the concealment the cat 
flattened himself out until he was all 
but invisible. It seemed an eternity 
before he finally reached his last 
point of vantage, the base of a huge 
gumbo-limbo tree at the foot of the 
driveway. Now he was but eight feet 
from the so far unsuspecting rabbit. 
Slowly he gathered himself together 
—then, with the swiftness of light— 
sprang. The blur of tawny grey 
aimed true. The cat landed full on 
top of its prey. There was no scuffle 
—the rabbit uttered one piercing 
scream, and all was silent. 

In a moment, the wildcat picked 
up its dead victim in its mouth, and 
made off at a fast trot across the park 
in the direction of a small jungle a 
quarter of a mile away. 





“It's lovely, dear, but you should have let 
me reach for it.” 


It wasn’t until it was all over that 
my wife realized she had been prac- 
tically holding her breath for the five 
minutes it took for the drama to un- 
fold. 

Ever since we have been on the 
island, there has been a _ housing 
problem, as far as the wildlife is 
concerned. Most of it has been cen- 
tered around a partially hollow tree 
in our front yard. The hollow was 
made by a large limb which was 
torn out of the tree many years ago. 
It is an ideal nesting place for both 
birds and animals. 

In the spring of 1956 my wife no- 
ticed a vague object peering out of 
the tree hollow. Repeated watching 
disclosed the fact that it was a small 
owl, not over six inches in height— 
a “screech owl” I believe it is called. 
As time went on, it became apparent 
the owl was hatching a clutch of 
eggs, The bird became accustomed to 
our presence, and during the early 
hours of the evening would watch 
our every movement with great in- 
terest, allowing us to come within 
three feet of her before pulling back 
into the inner recesses of the hollow. 

In time her brood hatched—two 
owlings, as it turned out. We got sev- 
eral reports from a neighbor that the 
three owls regularly turned up in her 
bird bath. 

In the spring of 1957 the mother 
owl returned to the hole in the tree 
for another hatching. She was there 
for several weeks, and it seemed 
about time for the young owls to 
start flying. Then one morning as I 
was starting to work, I saw a huge 
snake half way up the tree with the 
forepart of its body down the hollow. 
I grabbed a hoe and tried to pin the 
snake to the tree, hoping to drag it 
to the ground. But the reptile was 
too fast and too strong for me. He 
squeezed out from under the hoe 
blade and whipped into the hole in 
the tree. There were no baby owls 
born that spring. 

In March of 1958, the tree hollow 
had a new tenant. We observed two 
squirrels building a nest inside the 
hole. They carried leaves and small 
twigs, making repeated trips. In late 
March their labor ended. Presum- 
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ably mother squirrel raised her 
babies successfully, but we never 
saw them. It appears reasonable that 
a squirrel could fight off a snake, 
whereas a small owl could not. 


We have long since been accus- 
tomed to seeing rabbits in both our 
front and back lawns. They are ex- 
asperating at times, for a rabbit will 
kill young hibiscus plants with dead- 
ly regularity. Part of a long hedge 
on our place is made of hibiscus 
plants, and I'll bet we lost at least 50 
of them before the foliage got big 
enough to withstand the ravages of 
the rabbits. “Grow beyond the rab- 
bit stage,” as we term it. 


One evening in early spring of 
1958, I arrived home from the office, 
stepped out of my car and started 
to enter the house. A rabbit sprang 
up out of the planter right beside the 
front steps. (A “planter” is a large 
cement brick flower box that runs 
alongside the front of the house. As 
the name indicates, shrubs and flow- 
ers grow inside it). What the devil a 
rabbit was doing inside the planter 
was beyond me. There were nothing 
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times. The deep marsh will be some- 
what reduced, but will still give 
adequate cover for the waterfowl. 
The moist soil zone also will be 
smaller, but not enough to seriously 
affect the food supply from this 
source. 

Of three possible alinements for 
levees which have been considered, 
the most favorable for wildlife values 
would increase the submerged plant 
zone six times, decrease the marsh 
50 per cent, and completely eliminate 
the moist soil zone. The least fa- 
vorable of the levee positions would 
wipe out all marsh and moist soil 
vegetation from the lakeward side 
of the levee! 

On the basis of this study, the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission was able to conclude 
that, so far is wildlife management 
is concerned, flooding of the north- 
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but crotons in the planter and rab- 
bits do not eat crotons. 


Next morning my wife solved the 
puzzle, She found a neat little nest 
of grass and rabbit fur. Inside the 
nest were two new born rabbits. The 
tiny rodents were not more than one 
foot from the front door. 


For two days after that we kept 
watch on the miniscule animals. 
They seemed to be doing fine. Dur- 
ing mid-morning of the third day 
it rained—a regular gully washer. 
Suddenly, at my office, I remem- 
bered the roof drained right into the 
planter. That was fine for the cro- 
tons, but it certainly would be death 
by drowning for the infant rabbits. 


All day long I worried about my 
baby rabbits. I figured the only thing 
that could possibly save them would 
be the location of the nest. If it was 
close enough to the wall, it would 
escape the downpour from the roof. 
If it was too far away from the wall, 
the rabbits would surely be drowned. 

For six hours I sweated it out. At 
9:00 P.M. I tore out of the office and 
headed for home. When I arrived, I 





A conservative estimate revealed that the 

total economic value of present wildlife re- 

sources of the northwest shore of Lake Okee- 
chobee exceeds 5500,000 anually. 


west shore of Lake Okeechobee 
would be far superior to any pro- 
posed diking system. 

There is one other consideration. 


saw the nest was plumb against the 
wall. Mother rabbit had had the 
sense to move their sanctuary. Cau- 
tiously I poked into the nest, and dis- 
covered a pair of young animals as 
lively as—baby rabbits. 

The youngsters remained in the 
planter for two weeks, then one day 
they were gone. 

I suppose they will haunt my yard, 
nibbling at grass and plants, thereby 
making nuisances of themselves. But 
I figure man takes away the homes 
of wild things when he clears the 
land for his houses, and if he can’t 
furnish a few blades of grass, a few 
hibiscus plants and a shelter when 
babies are born, he is a poor char- 
acter indeed. 

Someday I’m going to forget to 
shut the front door when I go to 
work, and I won’t be surprised to 
come home to a living room full of 
rabbits, squirrels and other wildlife, 
frolicking around and enjoying tele- 
vision, 

Come to think of it, I wouldn’t 
mind it a bit, as long as our re- 
cently acquired carpeting doesn’t get 
mussed up. @ 


Remember that the dikes were de- 
manded by certain local citizens, so 
that land could be turned into pro- 
ductive agricultural use, bringing 
hard cash into the economy of the 
section. So, the Commission asked 
a pretty basic question of its re- 
search team: Just how much in dol- 
lars and cents alone is the preserva- 
tion of the northwest shore’s wild- 
life values worth? 

Estimates of the probable value of 
the reclaimed land in question was 
first obtained. This came to a maxi- 
mum of some $175,000 per year if 
the land were developed for im- 
proved pasture and rotated truck 
crops. Then the Commission experts 
began a series of personal interviews, 
questionnaires and _ consultations 
with sportsmen and camp operators 
of the area, to determine the prob- 
able expenditures per year for hunt- 
ing and fishing on the northwest 
shore. 

(Continued on next Page! 
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They found that about 1800 man- 
days are spent each season in the 
area at duck hunting, with an aver- 
age cost per hunter per day of $16. 
So by simple arithmetic (1800 man- 
days x $16 per man-day), a con- 
servative estimate of money spent 
for duck hunting on the northwest 
shore each year comes to $128,000. 
Similar investigations on fishing in 
the area showed that 19,900 man- 
days of fishing at an average expend- 
iture of $12.70 per man-day cost 
northwest shore sports fishermen 
some $252,000 annually. 

Toss in the known value of guided 
tours by the Audubon Society for 
people who pay well ($25 for a two- 
day trip) to see the rare and distinc- 
tive birdlife supported by this area 
of Okeechobee —a tidy $15,000 a 
year. Then add another $122,000, 
the potential value of commercial 
fishing in the area, based on past 
records. 

Using these four conservative 
estimates alone, the total economic 
value of the present wildlife re- 


sources of the northwest shore of 
Lake Okeechobee was deduced to 
be at least $517,000 annually. Com- 
paring this figure with the $175,000 
annually to be expected from re- 
claiming dike-protected land at the 
expense of wildlife values, the Com- 
mission drew this conclusion: The 
State of Florida generally and the 
people of the Okeechobee region 
specifically will benefit more finan- 
cially by protecting the wildlife 
values of the northwest shore rather 
than by diking for agricultural de- 
velopment. 

On the basis of these and similar 
investigations, the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission drew 
up a 237-page fact-filled report for 
the Corps of Engineers, Flood Con- 
trol District and other local, State 
and Federal authorities involved in 
the planning for increasing Okee- 
chobee’s storage capacity. The Com- 
mission was able, on the basis of 
scientifically determined and _ un- 
biased data, to recommend in this 
report “that the plan originally con- 
sidered by the Corps of Engineers 


as being most feasible (flooding) be 
retained in the final plan for execu- 
tion”! 


This report has been well received 
and is playing an important role in 
the drawing up of the final blue- 
prints. Due to hard work and co- 
operative help and understanding 
down the line from wildlife manage- 
ment expert to engineer, this water 
eontrol project will probably add 
rather than subtract to the wildlife 
values of Lake Okeechobee. At the 
same time, the needs in flood control 
and water supply will be met in the 
most practical and successful man- 
ner. 


Thus, as this striking example 
shows, the sportsmen and wildlife 
conservationists have finally won a 
seat at the once-exclusive drafting 
table for large-scale water control 
projects. Wildlife values are now re- 
ceiving the full attention they merit 
as engineers, government officials 
and game management experts work 
in full cooperation as today’s plan- 
ners for tomorrow’s needs. @ 





FISHING 


(Continued from Page 6/ 
a man dedicated to releasing all or 
almost all of the fish he catches. In 
no other sport, where man pits his 
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cunning against a wildlife antagon- 
ist, does he have the chance to be 
magnanimous in victory by letting 
the prize go unharmed. 

Releasing fish to fight another day 


’ ° —~ ' ‘ ay . 
ie eS 


has become an accepted and honor- 
ed practice in the sport, but it was 
not always so, I can remember when 
releasing a fish brought the same 
unreasoning criticism that follows 
bird watching today. In both cases, 
it is only a lack of understanding and 
a little tolerance that separates the 
two schools of thought. 

It is a mistake to believe the 
angler who releases a fine, big fish 
is making a personal sacrifice in the 
interest of the sport—not by a jug 
full! His release helps all right, but 
by so doing, this canny sportsman 
cuts for himself a big slice of the 
cake of satisfaction. A fish fairly 
fought and captured, if killed to be 
given away or end up in deep freeze, 
is just another dead fish. There have 
been thousands of these, one much 
like another. 

But the fish released—ah!—that is 


Here is a big bass fought and netted gently. 

What course of action will now pay dividends 

to the angler? He can release the fish or keep 
it. What would you do? 
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another matter altogether. The net- 
ting of a fish to be released must be 
done with delicacy, skill, and pre- 
cision so as not to harm the prize. 
The careful removing of the hooks 
becomes a ritual, followed by the 
moment when the fish lies supported 
in the water but still cradled in your 
hands. He’s there a moment or two, 
regaining his strength and seeming 
to take a new lease on life—then, in 
a flash, he’s gone. You straighten up 
and look out over the water with a 
smile of contentment. You’ve made 
a sacrifice? If you think so, try it 
and then tell me if you haven’t 
changed your mind. 

Same thing goes for the birds. My 
friend, Jim Martenhoff, Outdoor 
Editor of the Mram1r Dairy NEws, 
is fond of saying, “Don’t knock it if 
you haven’t tried it.” Jim is a bird 
watcher in good standing, and he 
would be the first to recommend a 


BALANCE WHEEL 
(Continued from Page 8/ 
National Rifle Association’s Hunter 
Safety Course, and at the present 
time the Ocala Club is taking a 
course sponsored by the City of 
Ocala Recreation Department. It is 
our hope that eventually all clubs 
will take this course. Anyone wish- 
ing to receive more information 
please write to Mr. Fred Sturges, 

Box 664, Stuart, Florida. 


Advisory Council — A State Adult 
Advisory Council to the Youth Con- 
servation Club League has been 
created and is now in the process of 
completing a full membership. Those 
who have accepted appointments to 
this very important council are: 
Howard McBride, Hialeah; Bob Got- 
tron, Stuart; Bob Mitchell, Orlando; 
Herb Mayhew, Miami; Mrs. James 
Ross, St. Augustine; Dade Thornton, 
Miami; Ralph Tompkins, Land O 
Lakes; C. Russell Mason, Maitland; 
and Allen Powell, Jr., Shady Grove. 


Girl Scouts — The Land O Lakes 
Council took advantage of the Holi- 
day Season from December 26 
through December 30 when counsel- 
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spot or two of bird watching as a 
panacea for most of the tensions we 
must survive these days. 

Outdoor people who have devel- 
oped an awareness and appreciation 
of the solace and comfort available 
in the natural world around us are 
indeed fortunate. In my opinion, the 
angler-bird watcher is the most fa- 
vored of these. Especially is this true 
in Florida, where angling opportu- 
nities and the treasures of an abund- 
ant bird life abound on every side. 
We live amid a natural, scenic won- 
derland that is the envy of most 
people in the world. 

It is important to understand your 
own feelings in such matters. You 
need not be ashamed to see and ad- 
mire a bird without wanting to kill 
it. There is nothing sissy about en- 
joying the beauty of a sunset or sun- 
rise. Admiration of a bank of clouds 
building up to thunderhead propor- 


ors trained 16 Girl Scouts for the 
Coming National Round-up. Mrs. 
Meyer Koff, President of the Council 
and Miss Mary Ann Nichols, Execu- 
tive Director, supervised the pro- 
gram. This campout took place at 
the Youth Conservation Camp. 


Youth Conservation Camp—Many 
changes are being made at camp for 
the coming summer. Most important 
of the many innovations is the new 
service road in and to the rear of the 
mess hall. This will make all deliver- 
ies much easier. No more bogging 
down in the soft sand. All of our 
merchants will be glad to hear of 
this. 

Another change which will make 
our rifle range one of the best in 
the state is elevating the earth 
mound-hill another five feet. The 
back stop of earth now measures 
over fifteen feet. The old target 
structures have been torn down and 
plans are in the process for a new 
structure built to National Rifle As- 
sociation specifications. 

For the convenience of everyone, 
especially our little “fry” —our 
counter used for serving meals has 
been lowered six inches and now 


tions in the blue of an afternoon sky 
need not be accompanied by guilt 
feelings or doubts concerning your 
masculinity. A feeling of gentleness 
and compassion toward the less for- 
tunate, lower creatures in God’s 
Kingdom is not a sign of weakness. 

Rather, be thankful you have a 
nature sensitive enough to recognize 
and appreciate the natural beauty of 
the world around you. Such appre- 
ciation can enormously enrich your 
life. You can collect great dividends 
in personal contentment by encour- 
aging and developing this side of 
your personality, It represents your 
better self. 


It takes a strong man to be gentle 
and a brave one to be kind. These 
are truths that were known and ap- 
preciated in the days of our earliest 
civilizations. They are no less true 


today. @ 


provides for easier operation in the 
serving line. 

Reports on other changes and im- 
provements at camp will be given in 
this column from time to time. 


Around the State 

St. AuGustrinE — During the 
Christmas season the St. Johns Jr. 
Conservation Club entered a float in 
the St. Augustine Christmas Parade. 
Results: They received second place 
and won $25. Congratulations! 

Stuart — This active club has 
been having turkey shoots to raise 
money. All members are very busy 
these days in getting their camp site 
erected. 

SHapy GroveE— During the past 
month this club held a fish fry at the 
school grounds. The columnist was 
invited to speak before the club 
members and parents. An excellent 
evening for all. Mr. Allen Powell, 
Jr., Principal, made the arrange- 
ments. Wildlife Officer Mac Cook 
also worked hard in making this a 
SUCCESS. 

HIALEAH — Reports from Mr. 
Howard McBride, indicate that a 
membership drive is on. Also that 
the boys are going all out for earn- 
ing points in the Merit System. © 
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~ QUESTION Box 


By CHUCK SCHILLING 
Address questions on fishing and boating to Question Box, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 


eee 


Question: Would you please answer 
the following questions:— 

l. Is the amount of litter. wastepaper, 

beer cans, pop bottles, ete., being 

thrown into our waters of signifi. 
cance to their fishing potential? 

How long do the various types of 

paper take to disintegrate when 

thrown into the water? 

3. How long does it take a beer can 
to rust away, and is it dangerous 
to fish populations? 

4+. Where can retired people get ad- 
vice about skin diving? 

5. Is there danger of snakes crawling 
aboard an anchored or moored ves- 
sel? 

G. Is there a state agency that distri- 
butes maps or information about 
Florida waters? 

’. What's the best way to avoid mos- 
quitoes when anchoring for the 
night? 

Dr. Mietk, Palm Beach, Fla. 


re 


Answer: Wow! —That’s a lot of 
questions, but here goes:— 
bs SOEs: 
2. Don't know, but not long would be 
my guess. 


3. Beer cans are enameled on the out- 
side and coated with pitch on the 
inside, both of which retard rust. 
They will take years to rust out in 
fresh water. The small, triangular 
punctures in the tops of beer cans 
produce a sharp point of metal 
hanging inside the can and make 
these a death trap for small fish. 

4, If retired people are 65 years of 
age or over, I'd advise them to 
avoid skin diving. 

5. Danger from snakes is a serious 

business in Florida, as it is in most 

states. Don’t worry about reptiles 
boarding anchored boats — that’s 
mostly TV stuff. 

I know of none. 

7. Best bet is to stay a good distance 
to the lee of the nearest land and 
to equip your sleeping quarters 
with screens or mosquito netting, 


a 
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Tallahassee, Fla, 





OFF Repellent works like a mir- 
acle. 


Question: What are the best length 
oars for a 16-foot boat? 
J. Ray, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Answer: No one length will be best 
for all purposes. Many experienced 
oarsmen, using a boat designed for 
rowing, prefer long oars whose 
handles cross each other as much 
as 8 or 10 inches over the center 
line of the boat. This gives added 
leverage to the stroke. It will, also, 
give inexperienced boatmen skinned 
knuckles. For my own 15%-foot out- 
board boat, I use 6%-foot oars with 
the locks pinned on the shaft so the 
ends of the oar handles have an inch 
of clearance. If your boat has a beam 
of 5% feet or more, then 7-foot oars 
would be a wiser choice. 


Question: Please tell me where | 
can get a copy of the Solunar Tables 
vou wrote about. 

J. M. Ashley, Winter Haven, Fla. 

Answer: Send 75¢ to John Alden 
Knight, Box 208, Williamsport, Pa. 
Ask for a copy of the 1959 Solunar 
Tables. This book is good for the 
whole year and explains in detail this 
interesting theory about when fish 
strike best. 


Question: FLORIDA WILDLIFE is the 
best outdoor magazine I've ever read. 
I read all your fishing yarns with 
pleasure. Keep up the good work. 

T. W. Smith, YN/2C, 
U.S. Navy, Honolulu, T. H. 


Answer: Well, gee — thanks! 


Question: I was interested in your 
account of a bait sack to attract fish in 
fresh water. Would it work in salt 
water, and what material could be 
used to withstand the attacks of crabs, 
ete.? 

W. H. Mathews, Nokomis, Fla. 

Answer: Should work just as well 
in the briny. I'd use a box made of 
copper screen inside hardware cloth. 


Question: What is the name of the 
Texas lure you wrote about and where 
can I get them? 

J. H. Hutchinson, Miami, Fla. 

Answer: This lure is now being 
manufactured by the South Bend 
Tackle Co. They have named it the 
Optic. It is available thru your sport- 
ing goods store. 


Question: I've been looking for a 
good light to carry in my oat Is 
Scie any particular one you recom- 
mend? 

C. Pritchard, Miami, Fla. 

Answer: The best one I’ve found is 
the Ray-O-Vae Sportsman’s Lantern. 
This has a flashing red taillight along 
with a sealed-beam headlamp that 
throws a spot a half mile or more. The 
red flasher is an added safety feature 
both afloat and along some dark high- 
way if your car breaks down. The 
long- lasting, Ray-O-Vac Power Pak is 
sealed in steel and will never leak. 


Question: [| have recently taken 
up fly fishing. I have a 9-foot, glass 
rod and am using a level D line. | 
cant seem to make the line straighten 
out when | cast it, and by the time 
I've taken up all the slack, it’s time 
to start over again. Are my rod and 
line out of balance or what? 

J. Canfield, Panama City, Fla. 

Answer: Sounds like you could 
use a GBF or a level C on that rod. 
although that’s probably not your 
chief trouble. You may be trying to 
cast too far. Limit your efforts to less 
than 50 feet, making 35 feet the ideal 
range, and see if this helps. Your 
casting lacks power to straighten that 
line out, and this is usually caused 
by poor timing. 

Remember the three cardinal rules 
of fly casting:—(1) Pick the line up 
sharply, stop the rod at your ear, 
check to be sure you're not letting the 
rod drift back too far. (2) Pause while 
the line straightens out behind you. 
(3) When you feel a slight, backward 
tug at the rod tip, make the forward 
cast, applying the power with the 
wrist and forearm in much the same 
manner that you'd use using a ham- 
mer to drive a nail in the wall. If 
these steps are properly executed, 
vour line will lie on the water straight 
as a ruler, 
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SHAD FEVER 
(Continued from Page 23) 


by growth rings found on the scales, 
similar to rings that tell the age of a 
tree. Still further, when the shad 
is preparing to spawn, it gives up 
eating and ceases to grow. During 
this period the scale is slightly re- 
sorbed, and when growth is resumed 
after their return to the ocean, it 
leaves an unmistakable “spawning- 
mark” on the scale that stands out 
like a black eye. 

No scale samples taken from shad 
sampled in the St. Johns showed any 
indication of having spawned the 
previous year since both male and 
female shad in the St. Johns River 
die after they have spawned. This 
can be observed in the latter part 
of April or early May each year 
when large white pelicans make 
their annual appearance on the fish- 
ing grounds to feed on dead and 
dying shad. Whether this catas- 
trophe is heritable, as is the case 
with the Pacific salmon, or due to 
environmental influences, is not fully 
known. Adult shad in northern 
waters do not normally die after 
spawning, and if they survive nat- 
ural and fishing mortality, they re- 
turn to spawn in successive years. 

The question that most often arises 
is “how to tell the difference be- 
tween a male (buck) and a female 
(roe) shad.” Usually the female shad 
are larger, but this is not always 
true. As the female “ripens” (ma- 
turing of eggs) the area around the 
anal vent gets red in color and slight- 
ly protrudes; whereas the male shad 
are usually ripe at this time and the 
area around the vent is white with 
very little or no protruding. To 
be sure, gently massage the belly 
towards the vent with thumb and 
forefinger. If a white substance 
(called milt) is extruded, it is sure 
to be a male; and if a red grainy 
substance is extruded, then it is a 
female and you are in for a shad 
roe egg omelet for breakfast. 

Since 1953, when the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service began their 
study on the St. Johns River shad. 
the annual sport catch has increased 
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from 31,860 to 65,246 in 1958, which 
makes this the most extensive sport 
fishery for shad along the Atlantic 
coast. This increase in sport catch 
has largely been due to an increase 
in fishing pressure — 3,600 boat days 
in 1953 to 6,002 boat days in 1958. 
During this period, fishing success 
per angler has remained fairly 
steady. An increased knowledge of 
the habits of the fish may be the key 
whereby the individual angler can 
increase his fishing success. 

Appearing in the eatch is another 
member of the herring family which 
is very similar in appearance and 
habit to the American shad called 
the hickory shad (Pomolobus medio- 
cris). This species is slightly smaller 
than the American shad and is iden- 
tified by its jet black tipped lower 
jaw which protrudes past the upper. 
Some fishermen who can identify 
these two fish claim the roe in the 
“hicks” is much sweeter and better 
eating than the roe of the other shad. 
Also, a small fish called summer her- 
ring (Pomolobus aestivalis) is often 
caught and misidentified as young 
shad. However, they are a separate 
species and when reaching maturity 
average about three-quarters of a 
pound in weight. The gizzard, or 
stink shad (Dorosoma cepedianum), 
is very numerous in this river, but 
is never taken with hook and line. 
This is the fish which was recently 
poisoned in Lake Apopka near Or- 
lando, Florida, to make room for 
game fish. 


Access to the major shad fishing 
grounds is limited to nine landings 





oe 





“Tippy canoe?” 


located from the north end of Lake 
Monroe to the south inlet of Lake 
Harney, a distance of 25 miles. There 
are seven fish camps and two public 
landings. 

All these camps are easily acces- 
sible from paved Florida State High- 
ways. Guide boat service, boat 
handlers, motor and boat rental 
facilities are provided by most of 
these camps. The public landings 
are sponsored by local sportsmens’ 
organizations and have parking facil- 
ities for several hundred cars and 
boat trailers. 

Sport fishing for shad on the St. 
Johns is pursued almost exclusively 
by boat, with limited shore fishing 
in the Mullet Lake Area. Shad are 
taken by trolling or casting with 
various types of small metal spoons 
and weighted jigs. Shad are often 
caught on a single lure, but most 
fishermen prefer a combination of 
two lures, called a shad rig, which 
often results in a double catch. 

Man’s interest in fish has two 
major phases—food and sport. In 
the St. Johns the shad can satisfy 
both. They will strike with rattle- 
snake tenacity, and they’ll still be 
battling when taken aboard with 
a landing net. They are delicious in 
flavor, especially the roe smothered 
with bacon. These are the attributes 
that make shad so desirable. 


Studies conducted on the St. Johns 
River shad since 1953 have indicated 
that the sport and commercial fish- 
eries are not of a great enough mag- 
nitude, at least at the present time. 
to adversely affect the population. 
Investigations conducted on other 
Atlantic coast shad populations have 
shown, however, that it is possible to 
deplete a run by overfishing. So that 
this does not happen on the St. 
Johns, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service plans to continue its investi- 
gation of this fishery and to suggest 
management measures when and 
where found necessary. In this way 
the St. Johns River will continue to 
produce abundant quantities of shad 
and thereby enable future genera- 
tions of Florida anglers to enjoy this 
new and exciting pastime. @ 
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Outdoor equipment embraces a long list 
of varied name categories and includes many 
items of both general and specialized use, 
but all of it has one thing in common: It 
has to be given some degree of care if long, 
useful life is to be realized! 


Even with the best of care, many of the 
items used by the active outdoorsmen oc- 
casionally or periodically need refinishing. 
Except where parts call for chemically- 
coloring or electroplating, most such refinish- 
ing involves some kind of a paint job. With 
some surfaces, like aluminum, glass, brass, 
galvanized and zinc coated metals, fiberglas 
boat hulls and plastics, getting a long last 
bond between applied paint and basic ma- 
terial is frequently a problem. 

For those hard to do paint jobs on boats 
and other outdoor equipment, and for many 
specific uses around the home, FWFT&T 
recommends X-|-M Flash Bond Primer, prod- 
uct of H. Forsberg Company, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio, distributed in Florida by A. J. White, 
425 Mango Lane, Jensen Beach, Florida. 

X-I-M Flash Bond is a phenolic modified 
polyester synthetic coating practically clear 
in color. Applied according to directions to 
metal, fiberglas, masonite, plywood and 
similar hard to coat surfaces, X-I-M Flash 
Bond serves as a permanent adhesive be- 
tween base material and the paint film. It 
has long had wide industrial use and is a 
familiar product to leading Florida boat- 
builders, who use the preparation in many 
ways. FWFT&T’s own tests have shown X- 
|-M Flash Bond primer coating to be a su- 
perior paint bonding and surface sealing 
agent. Until you have tried it yourself you 
will probably tend to unjustly classify X-1-M 
as “just another undercoating."’ (FWFT&ST 
made that mistake, too.) ... X-I-M Flash 
Bond is definitely different, being a product 
of a firm of more than 30 years experience 
in special paint manufacture and research. 
It is also easy to use; just spray it from its 
own powered container . . 

Another Forsberg product the sportsman 
should not overlook is E-Z Glide Lube, a 
liquid that literally gives smooth, ball bear- 
ing action to fishing reels, locks, hinges, 
firearms, machinery, clothing zippers and 
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other items with moving parts, and preserves 
leather, rubber, cloth and other materials by 
waterproofing surfaces. The more you use 
E-Z Glide Lube, the more different uses you 
will find for the product, FWFT&T has 
found. 

Try X-I-M Flash Bond primer when you 
next paint your boat, or have a specialized 
paint job, and give E-Z Glide Lube space in 
your tackle box and workshop. FWFTG&T is 
confident that you will be pleased with 
results obtained from recommended trial. 





To an archer, a strong, dependable bow 
string is a necessary and highly prized pos- 
session, for it is the greatly strained bow 
string that bends the ends of the bow and 
forces the arrow forward when the bowman 
draws an arrow for a shot. 

lf the bow string should break while the 
bow is being aimed at full draw, the sudden, 
uncontrolled force imparted to the bow can 
cause injury to the bow and possibly to 
the bowman. Desirably, a good bow string 
should be as thin as possible, but still possess 
a reserve of tensile strength that will delay 
immediate string breakage when signs of 
wear become evident. Serious archers make 
frequent and close inspection of the con- 
dition of their bow strings—especially where 
the loops fit the bow nocks and at the point 
where arrows are nocked for drawing to 
length. 

Use of too heavy a bow string can make 
a bow feel sluggish in the hand and affect 
shooting performance. On the other hand, 
strings that lack a safety margin of tensile 
strength usually have short lives. 

When a bowman finds a string of such 
twist or braid and strength that he enjoys 
peak performance from his bow and _ its 
matching arrows, he usually purchases sev- 
eral identical strings, and makes prompt 
replacement whenever a string shows signs 
of wear. Those who hunt with the longbow 
should always carry one or more extra strings 
in quiver compartment or coat pocket. 

FWFTG&T likes the construction and per- 
formance of the braided bow strings being 
marketed by the Newton Line Company, 
Homer, New York, a firm that has a back- 
ground of more than forty years experience 
in the braiding of quality fishing line. 

Braided of Fortisan-36 yarn, a material 
that has the lowest elongation or stretch of 
any of the synthetic fibers, the bow strings 


feature Lock-tite loops (at both ends) that 
fit bow nocks and grooves perfectly and 
make bow stringing a much easier job. In 
all sizes, the Newton bow strings possess 
unusual tensile strength and are remarkably 
resistant to abrasion. A special nyolized 
resin finish makes the strings weatherproof 
and desirably flexible. 

Available in Light, Medium and Heavy 
weights, the new bow strings come in 52”, 
54", 56", 7, 58, 59°, 60”, 61", 62”, 
63", 64" and 66” lengths. Purchase the 
weight and length recommended by the 
manufacturer of the bow you use. 

If you can't find the Newton strings in 
local dealer stocks, drop a card to the 
manufacturer for descriptive literature and 
prices. 
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One secret of consistently taking good 
pictures is to keep the camera lens clean 
and spotless at all times. Trying to take a 
picture through a dirty camera lens is like 
viewing a pretty girl through fogged eye- 
glasses; you simply do not get a true, full- 
effect picture! 

Fingerprints on a camera lens can actually 
etch their outlines into the optical glass, in 
time. Also, optical glass is easily scratched 
by deposited dirt, and surface scratches will 
cause diffraction of light that affects image 
sharpness. 


Many photographers take care to first 
blow or lightly brush away surface dust, and 
then wipe the camera lens with dry lens 
cleaning tissue or a special dry cloth. 

Better, still, is use of lens tissue and a 
drop of Edwal Protective Lens Cleaner, prod- 
uct of Edwal Scientific Products Corp., 420 
West 11th Street, Chicago 28, Illinois, price 
85¢ for a bottle of sufficient size to permit 
1,000 separate cleanings. A special ap- 
plicator-tip of the plastic bottle deposits 
exactly one drop at a time to lens surface, 
thus avoiding excessive fluid which might 
get between the lens components if applied 
in spray or stream. FWFT&T recommends 
first putting a drop of the Edwal liquid on 
a clean piece of lens tissue, and then apply- 
ing the moist spot to the camera lens. 
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FIRST PHEASANTS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Where hunters wish to shoot both 
mallards and pheasants in the morn- 
ing, the mallards will be flighted 
first. 

If a hunter who is mainly after 
pheasant flushes and bags a quail 
the charge is $3 per bird. Any ring- 
necks bagged while the hunter is 
mainly after quail, is $5 per pheasant. 

Modern facilities are available for 
dressing game to be taken home. 
Charge is 20, 30, 40 and 60 cents, 
respectively for each quail, chukar, 
pheasant or mallard. 

There is a clubhouse available at 
the farm where sportsmen can 
change into hunting clothing and 
enjoy rest room facilities. Good 
motels are found at Newberry and 
Archer, only five miles away. There 
is a landing strip for small planes 
at Newberry. Buzz the clubhouse 
upon arrival and transportation will 
be sent to the field (provided the 
Watsons have been advised of your 
coming). No Sunday hunting. 

It is a good idea to make reserva- 
tions as far in advance as possible. 
Write to Watson’s Shooting Pre- 
serve, Box 248, Newberry, Florida 
(or phone Newberry 2523). Hunters 
wishing a free directory of public 
shooting preserves elsewhere in the 
U.S. can obtain this from sporting 
goods stores, from Shell gasoline 
service stations, or by writing to 
Sportsmen's Service Bureau, 250 E. 


43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


At first glance it may seem that 
$20 is high for a half day of pheasant 


CLUB NEWS 


(Continued from Page 7: 


sentative will seek the most desired 
locations after which he will survey 
the situation as to need and con- 
struction requirements with the co- 
operation of the district engineer of 
the state road board or the regional 
director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. The pro- 
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shooting. But when you deduct the 
actual food value of the four birds 
brought home, the time saved if you 
had tried to find an equivalent 
amount of game elsewhere (with 
this fast, efficient type of hunting 
it often becomes possible for the 
sportsman to remain away from 
home but one night; sometimes not 
at all), the actual expense figure is 
surprisingly low. 

Try it yourself sometime, to see. 
Keep a record how much in addi- 
tion to the $25 preserve fee it costs 
you to bag eight quail these days. 
You may be startled when you total 
up your extra motel, and food ex- 
penses; the extra time away from 
the job. 

It is no secret that today’s public 
shooting preserve operator must 
content himself with a small profit 
margin. Overhead is high — particu- 
larly the cost of raising the game 
birds ot maturity. Even after that, 
many are lost before they ever have 
a chance to appear before the 
hunter’s gun. 

Quite a few of the preserve oper- 
ators have found it necessary to give 
up. Others have been obliged to 
move into allied fields like fishing, 
skeet and trap shooting, field trials — 
even horseback riding —to insure 
an adequate year around income. 

If you decide to try Shorty Wat- 
son’s hunting you can be assured 
this genial outdoorsman is making 
every effort to please Florida sports- 
men. He and his wife are determined 
to learn the hard way this season if 
Florida hunters want shooting pre- 
serves. It seems very likely they will 


posed sites and improvement pro- 
gram will then be submitted to the 
state committee. 


The Development Commission has 
been requested by the water com- 
mittee to ask map makers to mark 
launching sites in cases where maps 
are to be used by tourists. The num- 
ber of road signs indicating access 
points will be increased. The com- 


want them. Already there are over 
300 in the U.S. Pheasant, quail, 
chukar partridge and mallards have 
proven the most popular with sports- 
men, in that order. However, wild 
turkey now promises to enter the 
picture. 

A shooting preserve near Savan- 
nah, Georgia, this year launched a 
new experiment with wild gobblers. 
Pen-reared birds are stocked and 
released for hunters. The comeback 
of the wild turkey in America is one 
of the outstanding success stories of 
modern game management. For 
many years the noble turkey was 
threatened with extinction but they 
have reacted so well to good man- 
agement that about half the states 
now have turkey seasons. Perhaps 
the shooting preserves can now suc- 
cessiully add this wonderful game 
bird to their offerings. 

Whether you hunt ducks, pheas- 
ant, chukar, quail or turkey, how- 
ever, you will enjoy the story Shorty 
Watson tells of what happened re- 
cently on a Georgia preserve. It 
seems a proud father was anxious 
to impress his young son with his 
shooting skill. When the two quail 
dogs pointed a covey in a sorghum 
feed patch the guide walked in and 
flushed 12 big bobwhites. 

The father quickly raised his gun, 
very correctly fired three shots, 
dropping three bobs to the ground. 
He then turned to his son with a 
broad grin and asked, “How’s that 
for shooting?” 

“Not so good, Pop,” the youngster 
said sadly. “You let nine of them 
get away.’ © 


mittee has requested that caution 
and safety instructions be posted in 
permanent fashion at launching 
sites. 


A plan for “Acquisition of Public 
Right of Way to Inland Lakes” as 
prepared by Frank Peterson of the 
Gator Trailer Company in Jackson- 
ville is being studied by members 
of the access committee. @ 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


square-mile area near Orlando, Flor- 
ida, and released sterile flies there 
in 1957 to give training to personnel 
as well as to develop and improve 
methods. With this test completed 
to their satisfaction, eradication of 
of the screwworm from Southeast- 
ern States was within reach. 


At Sebring, Florida, an airplane 
hanger, with 100,000 square feet of 
floor space on two levels, was re- 
modeled into a huge laboratory 
where each week 50 million screw- 
worm flies could be reared and 
sterilized, then distributed over the 
eradication area. The program offi- 
cially began July 11, 1958. 


Since the maggots do not live on 
dead flesh in nature, its was no mean 
task to find the proper method to 
rear them in the laboratory on an 
artificial medium. At this laboratory 
the larvae are reared on a mixture 
of ground horse meat or whale meat, 
bovine blood, water and formalde- 
hyde. As a measure of what flies 
can eat in a week, the following ma- 
terials are required for the rearing 
mixture to produce 50 million flies: 
40 tons of ground horse meat or 
whale meat; 4,500 gallons of bovine 
blood; 9,600 gallons of water; and 
300 pounds of formalin as a preser- 
vative. 


The rearing mixture is placed in 
1000 electrically-heated, shallow, 4 
x 5 foot vats. Here, the larvae feed 
for 5 days after which they leave the 
vats to pupate (resting stage). The 
pupae are exposed to the radioactive 
cobalt-60. When the flies emerge 
from these irradiated pupae they are 
sterile. Of course half the flies are 
males, but no attempt is made to 
separate the sexes because both 
males and females are sterile. 


Immediately after the pupae are 
irradiated, they are measured into 
small cardboard boxes (442’ x 546’ 
x 2”) in which the flies emerge in 
a short time from the pupal cases. 
Hunters and other outdoor enthu- 
siasts are apt to run across these 
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boxes in the eradication area. Labels 
on the boxes identify them. 

The boxes of flies are distributed 
systematically over the known in- 
fested areas by 20 airplanes, each 
equipped with an apparatus which 
opens and ejects the boxes of flies 
at predetermined intervals. The flies 
are released at the rate of 200-800 
per square mile depending on the 
number required to overwhelm the 
native screwworm population as de- 
termined by ground surveys. These 
flies are not radioactive any more 
than a person is after being X-rayed. 
The flies are not attracted to refuse 
or to households, so they do not 
constitute a nuisance. 

As more and more of the sterile 
males mate with the native females, 
the population of native flies declines 
and eventually, if release of sterile 
flies is continued long enough and 
in large enough numbers, the species 
is wiped out. However, precautions 
must be taken to prevent reinfesta- 
tion of the screwworm-free zone by 
importation of infested animals. 

A series of inspection stations have 
been established at the eastern bor- 
ders of Louisiana and Arkansas to 
sereen out infested animals destined 
for the Southeast and the animals 
are treated before they are permit- 
ted entrance into the eradication 
area. These stations were establish- 
ed here because the screwworm fly 
does not normally migrate very far 
east of the Mississippi River, so little 





“Got one?” 


danger of reinfestation is likely from 
this source. 

Unfortunately, we do not have a 
very clear picture of how many wild 
animals are killed or permanently 
affected by screwworms, so it is im- 
possible to determine the full bene- 
fits to wildlife that might accrue 
from the eradication program. But 
we do know that in 1957 in Florida, 
up to 22,000 cases of serewworms in 
livestock were reported each month 
during the season of greatest screw- 
worm activity. With the release of 
sterile flies, along with an unusually 
cold winter in 1957-58, the number 
of cases in Florida have averaged 
below 10 per week in recent weeks. 
Applying this index to wildlife, the 
protection afforded must be tremen- 
dous, particularly as some ranchers 
and sportsmen say that up to 25 per- 
cent of the deer are attacked by 
screwworms during a season. Sports- 
men or others who find screwworm- 
infested wild animals can aid this 
program by reporting such cases to 
County Agents or Livestock Inspec- 
tors. Plans call for at least two full 
years of releasing flies to bring about 
eradication. So it is important to 
know where infestations occur — 
especially in wild animals. 

It is dificult to judge what effects 
the program will have in preventing 
mortality of wildlife, particularly 
deer, bear and the other larger mam- 
mals. But based on our knowledge 
of the habits of this parasite, it seems 
reasonable to believe that a far 
greater number of newborn animals 
will survive in a screwworm-free 
zone whereas many of them would 
be doomed as long as this pest is 
allowed to roam at will. The partial- 
ity of the secrewworm for the young 
and injured makes it particularly 
vicious and obnoxious. For this and 
other considerations, it is especially 
gratifying to know that the screw- 
worm eradication program, now in 
full swing, will bring so much bene- 
fit to all animals of the area, both 
wild and domestic. Conservation 
may not be the prime object of the 
program, but wildlife will never 
question the source of the blessing. 
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WILDCATS ARE FOUND THRUOUT- 
FLORIDA, IN SETTLED AREAS AS 


| MAINLY MICE, RATS, RABBITS / 
SQUIRRELS AND BIRDS —OCCASIONALLY 
STEAL POULTRY-BUT LIKE THE HOUSE 


WEIGHT VARIES [> 
Zas. 


AVERAGE LESS THAN 
. ZO 


The BOBCAT 


SCIENTIFIC NAME — LYNX RUF 
COMMON NAME — WILDCAT ee 





WELL AS WILDERNESS SWAMPS AND 
FORESTS — THEY ARE CAPABLE OF 
CARING FOR THEMSELVES UNDER 
ANY CONDITIONS — THOUGH TOUGH 
AND GOOD FIGHTERS WILOCATS 
LOVE PEACE AND QUIET AND OFTEN 
LIVE OUT THEIR ENTIRE L/ VES CLOSE 
TO HUMAN HABITATION WITHOUT 
BEING DISCOVERED - THEIR FOOP /S 


CAT ARE "MOUSERS” AND CAN BE 
CONSIDERED AN ASSET TO MAN AS 
1 FORM OF KROPENT CONTROL 






Z MOTHER BOBCAT 
4 AIDES HER 1TO 
4 KITTENS IN 
BRUSH PILES, 
THICKETS OR 
HOLLOW LOGS 
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